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Summer Supplies for Kiwanis Clubs 


Decalcomania 
Transparencies 








Used on store windows and automobile 
windshields. Colors are gold, blue and 
white. 
These will prove advantageous for 
summer travel, in visiting the Century 
of Progress 

Window Size, 7% in. 
Less than 25 
25 or more 


Windshield Size, 34% in. 
Less than 25 10c each 
25 or more Se each 


Attendance 
Blanks 


Used at each meeting to secure a record 
of those attending. We buy them in 
large quantities, and by so doing can 
furnish them to the clubs at the fol- 
lowing low prices: 


15¢ each 
10c each 


1000 Blanks for $0.90 
2000 Blanks for 1.55 
5000 Blanks for 3.50 


Kiwanis Wall 
Cards 


(For Framing) 
The Objects of Kiwanis International 
and Kiwanis Business Standards. Both 
beautifully hand lettered with hand 
drawn border and printed in colors. 
Full size 12% x 16 inches. Suitable for 


framing State which card wanted. 
1 to 10, each $0.20 
10 or more, each A 


Kiwanis Song Books—with Music 


Less than 25 copies_____ 25¢ each 

Lots of 25 to 50 copies_— 20c each 

Lots of 50 or more _...15¢ each 
Without Music 

Per copy Fe each 


Postage or Express Extra. 


Membership Signs 


for Home or Office 
Size 7 x 9 inches 


(Celluloid with Metal Back) 


“Member” and “K’”’ embiems in blue 
and gold, Kiwanis colors, background 
in white 


Price, each $1.25 
25 to 50, each 1.00 
50 or more, each .85 


Standard Record 


Systems 


The Standard Record System is the of- 
ficial method of keeping the club’s 
records Binders and sheets are fur 
nished at the following prices: 
Standard Record System (complete) 
7.00 


Binder only (imprinted with name 


of club) 4.00 
Complete Filler 3.00 
SHEETS 
Classification Member’s Record 
Committee Record Roster 


Official Minutes 
$0.03 


Cash and Journal 


All Sheets, each 


Auto Radiator 
Plates 





(Illustration shows '/s size) 


This attractive emblem is made of 
metal that will not rust or corrode, 
ind is not affected by weather. 


The background is in blue enamel, the 
letters in polished metal. An orna. 
ment to any car. Fits any radiator, 
and can be easily attached in a mo- 
ment so it will not rattle or jar loose, 
or can be had with bracket to attach 
to front or rear license plates. 


Price (any quantity) 25¢ each 





Send Orders to 


Identification 
Buttons 





with 
insert cards for club members name, 
nickname and classification. 


Made of celluloid, size 3% in. 


$0.50 each 
.60 each 


Price, with blank insert 


Price, printed insert 


Membership Signs 


for Home or Office 
Size 7x9 inches 


(Celluloid with Metal Back) 


“Member” and ‘“K” emblems in blue 
and gold, Kiwanis colors, background 
in white. 


Price $1.25 each 
25 to 50 1.00 each 
50 or more .85 each 


Guest Registers 


This special “Kiwanis Guest Register” 
consists of a desk pad, bound in blue 
calf-skin with flannel back and glazed 
board face, with 25 ruled and printed 
sheets. The pad bears the Kiwanis in- 
signia and the name of your club can 


be included if desired. 


Price re’ | Ee 
Additional sheets, each..........__ .02 
Imprinting name of club, extra 50 
Special Gray Transfer Binders, 
each imine hn ee 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 N. Michigan Ave. ; ; ‘ 


Chicago, IIl. 
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Brevities, page 229. 
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Official Programs for 
Kiwanis Clubs 


Approved by the Inter- 
national Board of Trus- 
tees. 


All-Kiwanis Night 
June 26. 


Canadian Citizenship 
Week 
For Canadian _ clubs, 
June 25—July 1. 


Constitution Week 
For United States 
clubs, September 17— 
23. 


Suggestions on these pro- 
grams will be sent to 
clubs in advance of these 
dates by proper Interna- 
tional Committees. 
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Hall of States and the Federal Building which 
will house exhibits of the States and Federal 
Government. The arms of the triangular shapes 
are 500 feet long. To the left: The Dairy Bldg. 


The World Will 
be on Display 


A dramatic and 


exciting Exposition 


Lower left: Replica of the Golden Pavilion of 
Jehol, finest existing Chinese Lama temple— 
a marvel of Chinese ingenuity. Bottom: The 
World’s Fair bus. There will be a fleet of 60 
of these buses, 45 feet long. Back of the bus 
is the courtyard of the Hall of Science. 
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Larger than the dome 
of St. Peters or the 
Washington capitol, 
this ‘“‘sky-hung”’ dome 
of the Travel and 
Transport Building 
strikes a new note in 
architecture at Chica- 
go’s 1933 Century of 
Progress Exposition. 
The roof is formed of 
sliding metal plates 
suspended by steel 
cables hung from a 
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circle of twelve steel 
towers and anchored 
by huge slabs of con- 
crete. It is the first 
application on any 
significent scale to ar- 
chitecture of the prin- 
ciple of the suspension 
bridge. This is only 
one of the unusual 
architectural features 
to be seen at the Ex- 
position which will 
have a wide influence. 











Century of Progress 


By CHARLES REYNOLDS 
Managing Editor 


NUMBER of district itineraries to the Kiwanis 

International Convention in Los Angeles have 

been planned to include the Century of Progress 

Exposition in Chicago as one of the added attrac- 
tions of their trips. For the Kiwanians who have not made 
their summer plans, the combination that is possible this 
year promises the most alluring convention-vacation trip 
of a lifetime, for in a party you have the fellowship of 
your friends, the trip to the west coast, the Kiwanis 
Convention in Los Angeles, the stupendous panorama of 
scenic beauty, unsurpassed recreational advantages and a 
World’s Fair that follows the pattern of no other previous 
exposition. 

Here, on the shores of Lake Michigan, on manufac- 
tured land and islands, the finishing touches are being 
applied to a very modern, somewhat fantastic and ex- 
tremely dramatic display of all that has brought about 
the advancement of mankind during the past one hundred 
years. This is an exposition of processes—not products. 

Everything will be housed or displayed in an architec- 
tural setting enhanced by lighting and color that will be 
overwhelming in its effect. This is a World’s Fair and a 
certain amount of caprice and audacity has its value in 
these times when not only architectural but social and 
political complacencies are being shattered right and left. 

The question nowadays is not, “Shall we go modern?”, 
but, “How shall we go modern?” 

We are living in the beginning of a new age. This 
exposition is a marvelous educational opportunity for 
adult and child for we can learn in a few days or a few 
weeks of this tremendous progress made in the past 
century. 

The entire exposition will be dramatic and exciting! 
The major industries and their subsidiaries will be on. dis- 
play. There will be the Hall of States and the Federal 
Building. There will be the buildings and exhibits of 
foreign nations—the world on display. Transportation, 


agriculture, electricity, dairying, communications, horticul- 
ture, the medical sciences, rubber, steel, oil, foodstuffs— 
all these and many more will be represented in a manner 
never before exhibited. Everything is to relate science 
and invention to our every-day lives, and to our social 
trends in the future. Everything will show processes. It 
will not be a museum-like display of finished products. 

Industries have spent five million dollars on their ex- 
hibits. Concessionaires have spent five million more. A 
dazzling array of sports events, music and varied enter- 
tainment will crowd the calendar for 150 days. In addi- 
tion, and as part of the exposition, there will be world- 
famous exhibits at the Art Institute of Chicago, the 
$3,000,000 Shedd Aquarium, largest and finest in the 
world; the Adler Planetarium and Astronomical Museum, 
first and only one of its kind in America and the world- 
famous Field Museum. These four places alone justify 
the trip. 

For the children an Enchanted Island has been built. 
In addition to being a place, the like of which they have 
never dreamed, there will be an infirmary, nursery and 
headquarters for lost children. Parents may leave their 
youngsters in this protected place, confident of their 
safety and entertainment. 

A new city has been built! It will be a fairyland of 
life, color, beauty and gaiety! There are facilities and 
space to handle a million people a day. 

The genius of the country has been at work on this 
exposition for several years. The exposition opens on 
June 1, the day that was set more than two years ago. 

The Century of Progress will be an experience you 
will never forget. 

The Kiwanis clubs of Chicago and nearby in Indiana 
are at your service. Read pages 206 and 208 in this 
issue about their plans. When you come be sure and visit 
International Headquarters and attend some club meet- 
ing in Chicago. The hand of welcome is extended to you. 
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Fiesta Scene from the famous Mission Play, Los Angeles. 


Noche de Fiesta 


FIESTA NIGHT AT LOS ANGELES 


By CHARLES E. ARNN 


General Chairman, Entertainment Committee, 


T IS peculiarly fitting that when 
folks come out to California to at- 
tend the Seventeenth Annual Con- 

vention of Kiwanis International that 
they shoul’ be given the opportunity 
of witnessing a part at least of the 
famous Mission Play, which now is 
known throughout the world. 

It is planned to present the Fiesta 
scene from the Mission Play as a part 
of the Main Feature Entertainment on 
Wednesday night, June 28. Al Ma- 
laikah Shrine Temple Auditorium will 
be the scene of the presentation of this 
play by the McGroarty Players and 
after this presentation the guests will 
go to the spacious ballroom, where 
they will actually participate in an- 
other Fiesta. It is going to be a great 
night! 

The famous Mission Play was writ- 
ten in 1911 by John Steven Mc- 
Groarty who came to California in 
1901 after many adventures. He has 
written many volumes of history and 
poetry and there have been conferred 
upon him degrees of Doctor of Liter- 
ature by the University of Southern 
California and Doctor of Law by the 
University of Santa Clara. He has 
also been proposed as Poet Laureate 
of the State of California. Among 
honors received other than in his 
adopted state was a call to Rome, 
where there was bestowed upon him 
by the Pope the Order of St. Greg- 
ory. Former King Alfonso bestowed 
upon him the special Order of Queen 
Isabella. 


Los Angeles Convention 


This Mission Play, by the way, has 

been produced annually for twenty- 
two years and there have been more 
than three thousand performances wit- 
nessed by more than two million peo- 
ple. Most of the world’s famous peo- 
ple of the present generation have 
witnessed it. The three thousandth 
performance was celebrated with a 
capacity audience at $100.00 a seat, 
with the late President Coolidge and 
Mrs. Coolidge as honor guests. One 
member of the cast has appeared in 
every performance but one—her wed- 





A small child in the orig- 
inal production now has her own 
child playing the same part. In the 
east the central figure of the play, 
Father Junipero Serra, is portrayed 
by the eminent dramatic star and 
Shakesperean actor, R. D. MacLean. 
The dancers and singers are outstand- 
ing artists. 

The Fiesta scene is the most wonder- 
ful and lively of the Mission Play 
scenes. The players are professional 
and a picture of wondrous color is 
brought to the convention visitors. 


ding night. 





Al Malaikah Shrine Temple where Fiesta Night will be held. 
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The Los Angeles Golf Tournament 


TTENTION GOLFERS 
of the Kiwanis World! 

The seventeenth annual convention of Kiwanis Inter- 
national is near at hand. We eagerly await your return to 
the west coast. Remember Seattle, where the first Kiwanis 
International tournament took place? 

What a glorious golfing dish we are preparing for 
you! We have been fortunate in securing the Fox Hills 
Golf and Country Club for your use, not only for the 
tournament but for convention week. 

At Fox Hills you will find two full courses of rolling 
grass fairways and perfect greens. The west course is 
tricky, of moderate length and not hard to score on. 
The east course is a championship layout, a gargantuan 
proposition, replete with impossible shots. One hospitable 
club house with ample facilities serves both courses. Green 
fees are a dollar and one-half. Accessibility and ease 
of location leave little to be desired. 

The tournament is Thursday afternoon, June 29, the 
afternoon of the last day of the convention. Play at 


Fox Hills as many times as you wish during your stay, 
but don’t miss the sessions. 


No golfing arrangements 











yet 


View of the Clubhouse at Fox Hills Golf and Country Club. 
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By CARL P. DIXON 


Chairman, Convention Golf Committee 


will be made in competition to convention sessions. 

Established Kiwanis International rules will govern 
all play. These rules are appended hereto and made 
a part of this article. You will note there are trophies 
for all winners and runners-up. For players who do 
not come under those classifications the Los Angeles 
club plans some interesting prizes to be shot for. Win- 
ners will receive not “pewter pots” but useful and 
ornamental trophies. 

Register at the booth in Central Information Head- 
quarters at the Biltmore or preferably mail your entries 
as noted in the rules. Above all don’t forget your clubs 
and please particularly note that this committee wants 
this year’s tournament to be the greatest one in all 
Kiwanis history. 








Rules for Golf Tournament 


1. All Kiwanis clubs are invited to participate. 

2. To compete for the championship, each club must 
have either a four-man team or a two-man team with a 
playing average of 95 or less. 

8. Individuals with a playing average of 95 or less 
will be allowed to play and compete for the individual 
low gross and low net scores. 

4. To be eligible each player must have a handicap of 
not over 19, based on a par 72 course, or if he has no 
handicap, he shall have made five scores, the equivalent 
of 95 or less on a par 72 course. 

5. No club will be allowed to have more than eight 
players in the tournament, competing in no more than 
one foursome, one twosome and two individuals. 

6. Each player must be a Kiwanian in good standing 
in the club on whose team he is playing, and must be 
registered at the Los Angeles Convention and wear his 
official convention badge. 

7. There will be no entry fee. Each player will be 
required to pay only the usual greens’ fee and caddy fee. 

8. Tournament play will begin at 2:00 p. m., Thurs- 
day, June 29, on the Fox Hills Golf and Country Club. 

9. Low medal score of teams, playing 18 holes, will 
determine the winners. 

10. All rules of play will be governed by the U. S. 
G. A. and the local rules of the club. 

11. Trophies will be awarded as follows: 

(a) Champion four-man team. 
(b) Champion two-man team. 
(c) Second low four-man team. 
(d) Second low two-man team. 
(e) Individual low gross. 

(f) Individual low net. 

12. The names of the entries from your club are to be 
sent to Kiwanian Carl P. Dixon, 417 Consolidated Bldg., 

Los Angeles California. 
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Hollywood—Movie World Capital 


ye OLD SAW 


“Distance lends enchantment’’ may be 
true after all. We Southern Californ- 
ians, anticipating the pleasure of a 
mid-summer visit from a goodly num- 
ber of our Kiwanis fellow members 
have asked ever and anon, “How may 
we put our best foot forward, fellows? 
What do you want to see?” While we 
have been polishing up our enthusi- 
asm over mountains, seashore, golf 
courses galore, orange groves, etc., 
heard the oft-repeated 
question. “How about those movie 
studios?” Down here I am afraid 
we don’t appreciate how closely the 
average American associates Southern 
California with the motion picture. 

The error is ours. The average 
American is right. The motion pic- 
ture industry is one of the outstand- 
ing marvels of this marvelous albeit 
hectic, civilization of ours. I doubt 
if there has ever been shown on the 
screen a greater drama than the story 
of the industry itself. Here we are 
—not only the movie capital of the 
world but, from the producti »n stand- 
point, abeut 80 per cent of that world 
itself, and giving only a glancing 
thought to this wonderful industry. 
They tell us that the genuine New 
Yorker never visits the Statue of Lib- 
erty. We understand. 

The first studio was opened in 
Hollywood in 1911. In a short 22 
years ago this art, this science, this 
business (as a matter of fact it is a 
fusion of all three), starting from 
scratch, has created resources that 
make it one of the real back logs of 
a nation’s prosperity. 

In the matter of theater attendance 
only does the rest of the world rival 
America: (The figures: America—90 
million paid admissions weekly; the 
world—185 million.) But let us take 
a look at the rest of the picture. Cap- 
ital invested,—in America, $2,000,- 
000,000 -the rest of the world, 
$500,000,000. Now we are beginning 
to get our perspective. The volume 
of America’s motion picture produc- 


we have 


tion in value is 85 per cent of the 
world’s total. Most of that is from 
Hollywood. Her motion picture pay- 
roll last year was $76,570,000. 

The industry provides steady em- 
ployment for a population exceeding 
that of any one of of the 
states of our union. 

Motion picture people recognize 14 
first-class production companies. Each 
has its headquarters in Holly- 
wood (let’s call nearby Culver City 
a suburb of Hollywood). Their plants 
vary in size, of course, from a city 


several 


square to over 100 acres, and vary 
as widely in their respective output. 

Figures are ordinarily dull, per- 
haps uninteresting. But when one be- 
gins talking to a motion picture exec- 
utive figures start to roll off his 
tongue and some become not only in- 
teresting but almost thrilling. In the 
words of the newspaper columnist, “I 
did not know before,’’there were over 
17,000 registered “extras” who were 


By BEN C. SHELDON 


Member, Publicity Committee 
Kiwanis Club of Los Angeles 


placed by the Central Casting Bureau 
last year in over 190,000 parts. I 
just learned for the first time that 
the industry employed 300,000 per- 
sons in the United States, of whom 
27,000 are engaged in production in 
Hollywood. They inform us that the 
motion picture industry is the larg- 
est single customer of the furniture 
business, of the printing and _ litho- 
graphing business, of the cosmetic 
business, of the ready-to-wear and es- 
pecially designed men and women’s 
clothing business, and with the excep- 
tion of the automobile industry the 
largest mainstay of newspaper adver- 
tising throughout America. 

I asked why is Southern California 
so nearly the whole thing in motion 
picture production. The answer is, 
“Originally because of the proportion 
of days of the year with bright, clear 
sunshine. The production started out 
of doors, not in studios. But today 

(Turn to page 218) 
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Hollywood on a gala first night. 
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The Los Angeles Convencation 


NE OF THE 
surprises which awaits delegates and 
visitors to the International Conven- 
tion of Kiwanians, to be held in Los 
Angeles during June of this year, is 
the unusual climate found there dur- 
ing the summer months. 

Because the Southland has long 
been popular as a winter resort, the 
general opinion is that its summers 
must be unbearably hot. 

However, such is not the case. 

No more delightful summer climate 
can be found than that which South- 
ern California enjoys. The early 
mornings are cool enough to make 
golf and tennis pleasant and agree- 
able; midday finds the violet rays of 
a tropical sun caressing the thousands 
of bathers enjoying aquatic sports 
along the Pacific; with nightfall, again 
the comfortable coolness for theatre 
and night club pastime, with the assur- 
ance of a restful night of sleep 
beneath blankets. 

Is it any wonder outdoor life and 
sports predominate in Southern Cali- 
fornia during the summer? And no 
matter what your hobby may be, you 
will find every vacation pleasure at 
its best and no seasonable rains to 
upset your plans. 

Southern California beach resorts 
are universal in appeal. Public 
beaches, which on Sundays and holi- 
days are taxed to capacity, “rub el- 
bows” with select beach clubs and the 
“cottages” of Hollywood movie stars. 
Pleasure piers, fishing piers, surf- 
board and aquaplane riding contrib- 
ut. their share to the enjoyment of 
the thousands who annually flock to 
the many miles of Pacific beach. 

The Roosevelt Highway which 
skirts the entire length of the South- 
land’s three hundred miles of beach 
frontage, provides access to over one 
hundred miles of coastline suitable to 
bathing. 

Forty-five minutes from Los Angeles 
to Santa Monica Palisades, where 
wooded hills drop right down to the 
sea, wide paved boulevards lead past 
quaint cottages fronting the clean 
white beach, scores of imposing beach 


A CONVENTION VACATION 


clubs with their beautiful esplanades, 
outdoor and indoor swimming pools, 
gymnasiums and dancing salons— 
Ocean Park, Venice, Playa Del Rey, 
Manhattan, Hermosa, Redondo—all 
with the diversified pleasures of beach 
play. 

Then Palos Verdes with the beauty 
of the Italian Riviera, its brilliantly 
colored gardens overlooking the 
gleaming Bay of Santa Monica. 

On past Long Beach with its mag- 
nificent ocean front hotels, the roman- 
tic stretch of beach at Laguna, sought 
by poets, artists and nature lovers; 
La Jolla and its caves of mystic beau- 
ty, Coronado and the Silver Strand, 
then—San Diego. 

Even as far north as Santa Bar- 
bara, the coast highway connects all 
the far-famed Southern California 
beaches, each offering all the pleas- 
ures of the surf, each a setting of 
beauty and distinctiveness. 

Aquatic sports in Southern Cali- 
fornia are not confined to the beach- 
es. Many Southland hotels have in- 
door and outdoor swimming pools suf- 
ficiently large to accommodate cham- 
pionship events. No town club is 
complete without its swimming pools 
and staff of instructors, and in Holly- 
wood alone there are over two hun- 
dred private swimming pools, com- 
plementing the estates of movieland’s 
famous folk. 

Virtually every type of golf course 
you might desire, from those located 
on islands in the ocean to mountain 
courses, will be found there. Nearly 
all private clubs have some form of 
temporary membership for visitors, 
or, if you do not care to play on pri- 
vate ones, there are many fine muni- 
cipal and public courses with reason- 
able green fees. 

There are tennis courts everywhere 
and matches featuring famous stars 
developed in California who have be- 
come world champions are of frequent 
occurrence. 

Fishing in Southern California wat- 
ers (lake and deep sea fishing) has 
its share of loyal, enthusiastic devot- 
ees. Good roads have made accessi- 


By FOX CASE 


Director of Public Relations, All-Year 
Club of Southern California 


ble the mountain regions where trout, 
charr and other game fish abound in 
clear blue lakes and rushing, foam- 
flecked streams. 

Literally hundreds of cold moun- 
tain streams are fairly alive with 
trout—eastern brook, lockleven, cut- 
throat and steelhead—receiving each 
year from the California Fish and 
Game Commission millions of fry to 
insure good catches in seasons to fol- 
low. It is not unusual to land ten- 
pound lake trout, and yearlings run 
about twelve inches in length. 

Along the shore line of more than 
one hundred miles are found vast 
schools of many varieties of sea fish; 
these include barracuda, halibut, yel- 
lowtail, pompano, crockers, smelt, 
herring, perch, bass, cod and mack- 
erel. 

Then there is the thrill of fishing 
for the marlin swordfish with light 
tackle. It is a thrill among thrills— 
first the strike—then the battle is on! 
The fighting marlin offers the fisher- 
man a genuine struggle. For hours 
he fights, until worn with battle, he is 
landed. But the marlin is never de- 
feated until he has displayed one of 
the gamest fights of any of the finny 
tribe. 

The most exciting fishing in the 
world is the big game fishing south 
of the Santa Barbara channel, which 
centers at Santa Catalina Island. Cat- 
alina Island is also the lair of the 
tuna, albicore, giant black sea bass 
and broadbill swordfish and marlin 
swordfish. 

The saddle horse as a recreational 
factor in outdoor life has always held 
an important position in Southern 
California. Horseback riding through 
beautiful Griffith Park near Los 
Angeles, with its more than nine- 
ty miles of picturesque trails, Laurel 
Canyon, the hard-surfaced beach road 
extending for many miles along the 
coast, has many followers. Paths of 
gentle ascent lead one up through 
deeply wooded canyons with icy 


streams of melted snow, then on and 
(Turn to page 286) 
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CITY bult first on mud-fast 

hulls of sailing ships aban- 

doned for the mines ... An 
American city cradled as a Spanish 
pueblo . . . plotted for by a Russian 
Czar. 

Of San Francisco and its peo- 
ple many stories have been told; but 
a thousand tales shall not exhaust its 
treasury. From Dana to Stevenson, 
from Mark Twain to Mencken, San 
Francisco has been plumbed by a 
train of illustrious admirers—but none 
has found the bottom of that store. 

You'll like this Pacific Coast city 
of business, industry—and pleasure. 
Every visiting delegate who explores 
San Francisco, either before or after 
the chairman’s gavel has descended 
at the Los Angeles meeting, will cher- 
ish scores of memories of the city by 
the Golden Gate. 

June or July are delightful months 
to discover the city. You'll find 
warm, sunny days—but not too hot. 
And at night you'll sleep under the 
blankets. Here the temperature on 
summer days averages but 59 degrees 

‘making San Francisco America’s 
coolest summer city. 

There is that first adventure into 
Chinatown, the largest Chinatown out- 
side of China—where beneath the 
shimmering gold pagoda roofs in the 
California sun, you will find the age- 
old mystery of the Orient, much as 
you might find it in Hongkong or 
Canton. Here are great bazaars and 


hundreds of fascinating little shops 








The Japanese Tea Garden, Golden Gate Park, San Francisco. 


facing on Grant 
Avenue, and hid- 
ing, away from 
the Occident, in 
narrow alleys. 
Cloisonne and 
ivory are here to 
bargain for, and 
the gold-work of 
meticulous crafts- 
men. Birds are 
sold on the 
streets. Shuffling 
waiters from the 
restaurants pass 
to and fro with their trays balanced 


eternally, slanting on their heads. 
every kind, the 
we 

crooked, hilled 

stered hotels, and 

all these are here 

can see much in a 

take you to every 


Just to walk in Chinatown is thrilling. 
Mission Dolor- 

streets where ar- 

the restaurants 

to explore. 

single day. Only 

worth-while spot. 














And never will you forget the alien, 
half-unreal noises, and the bells in 
the curious babble. 
The Embarcadero, with its ships of 
es, and the 
Presidio that 
once belonged 
to Spain, the 
tists live and little 
cafes perch above 
the Bay, the deb- 
onair, world-regi- 
that made Caruso 
ask in wonder why 
all San Francis- 
cans are not fat— 
Convention del- 
egates are fortu- 
nate while in San 
Francisco, for they 
42 square miles in 
area, street - cars 
(with a 5c fare) 
and automobiles 
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Fascinating 
San Francisco 


By HERBERT O. WARREN 


Californians Inc. 


To miss Golden Gate Park is to 
overlook the largest park in the world 
made entirely by the hand of man. 
Many years ago nothing but sage 
brush and sand-dunes covered the 
four-mile long expanse. Today, more 
flowers and shrubs and trees grow in 
Golden Gate Park than in any other 
similar area in the country. You'll 
want to take all of one day to see the 
park’s myriad attractions. 

The Museum, Bandstand, Aquar- 
ium and Japanese Tea Garden will 
hold your interest for hours. In the 
latter spot you will be transported 
into the land of old Nippon, with 
rock gardens, bamboo groves, tiny 
arched bridges and the inevitable tea 
and rice-cakes reminding you of the 
Land of the Rising Sun. 

Lakes, waterfalls, tennis courts, 
racing courses, and other recreation 











Chinatown, San Francisco. 
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Lincoln Park, San Francisco. 


areas abound in the park—and at the 
western end of the domain the blue 
waters of the Pacific almost lap the 
foot-paths. 

Southward along the sandy beach 
is Fleishhacker Playground, Zoo and 
Pool. On of the world’s finest animal 
enclosures, Fleishhacker’s lures thou- 
sands daily. The swimming pool, 
world’s largest, is a thousand feet in 
length and contains 6,000,000 gallons 
of warmed sea water. 

The palace of the Legion of Honor, 
perched on a high hill overlooking the 
Pacific and the Golden Gate, through 
which the commerce of all nations 
passes, contains rare and interesting 
treasures. Lincoln Park, alongside, 
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Courtesy Union Pacific System 
Bryce Canyon, Utah. 


The world’s longest suspension bridge will 
span the Gate, between the white spot on the left to the fort, at the right. 


commands an unobstructed view of 
the gate and its passing steamers, and 
golfers, playing the course drive off 
from bluffs above the water’s edge. 

Farther on is the Presidio, where 
you'll find barracks, batteries of big 
guns, parade grounds and the oldest 
adobe building in San Francisco. 
Tree-lined highways lead to scores 
of beauty spots within the government 
reservation. 

Fisherman’s Warf is not far 
from here. A touch of the Medi- 
terranean is this spot on San Fran- 
cisco’s waterfront. Every afternoon, 
between two and four, vessels 
known as the lumpardo, or sardine 
boats, sail from the wharf, returning 
the following morning. These are 
large boats, manned by crews of 10 
to 14 men. The crab fishermen, using 
smaller boats, sail for the deep seas, 
often going out as far as 25 miles. 
To watch the gaily colored little ships 
bob at anchor-—to get a close-up of 
the Italians mending their nets—is 
an adventure in itself. 

Mission Dolores, in the heart of 
San Francisco, recalls the days of the 
padres who founded a chain of mis- 
sions from San Diego north to So- 
noma. The venerable building was 
nearing completion before the peal of 
the Independence Bell subsided in 
1776. Inside the mission are scores 
of ancient relics. 

Wherever you go in San Francisco 
a new and more fascinating adventure 
awaits. Take the cable car over one of 
the steep hills. A panorama of the city 
below and the Bay in the distance is 
your reward. Seek out some of the 
restaurants and cafes in the foreign 
colonies, Whether you prefer French, 
Italian, Spanish, Chinese or Russian 
food, you will have little difficulty 
finding the dishes you like, for San 
Francisco abounds in foreign eating 
places of excellence. 

Like the spokes in a wheel radiate 
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A glimpse from Twin Peaks, showing a portion of San Francisco’s business 
section in the foreground and the cities of the East Bay beyond. 


the scores of beauty spots within a 
short distance of San _ Francisco. 
Among these places are Yosemite 
Valley, the Gold Country, Lake 
Tahoe, the Feather River Wonder- 
land, the Redwood Empire and the 
scenic Monterey Peninsula and the 
Santa Clara Valley, south of San 
Francisco. 

The 133 clubs of the California- 
Nevada District are your hosts while 
you are in this region, and we want 
to make your stay a memorable one. 

If you desire literature on the Cal- 
ifornia you intend to explore, you may 
address the District Office, Hotel 
Oakland; or communicate with Cali- 
fornians, Inc., 703 Market Street, 
San Francisco. 








Courtesy Northern Pacific Railway 
Multnomah Falls on Columbia River Highway. 
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elcome to Nevada 


ERE you to pass 
through Nevada, either by train or 
by automobile over the main highways 
you might conclude, as have so many 
others, that it was a country of sand, 
sage brush and jack rabb .. Of 
course, along these lines of travel one 
encounters an oasis now and then, 
usually one of surprising beauty. But 
such is not the case—for here is a 
state that offers much to the visitor 
and resident. 

Approached from the east over 
either the Victory or Lincoln high- 
ways the port of entry is Wendover, 
Utah. From there one has his choice 
of either Route No. 40 or No. 50. The 
latter carries the tourist south to Ely, 
the copper camp of many wonders, 
among them the Big Pit, from whence 
much of the copper of the world has 
come. To the south of Ely, a dis- 
tance of about fifty miles, over a good 
desert road, a side trip takes one to 
the Lehman Caves, the equal of any 
caves in the entire country. 

After having made this side trip 
the tourist continues along the Lin- 
coln Highway westward, passing 
through much valley country and over 
several ranges of hills and finally 
reaching Reno, one of the beauty 
places of the country, where Routes 
No, 40 and 50 join to pass over the 
high Sierras. Along Route 50 there 
are many points of interest. Some 
of the ghost camps are to be found 
along this road and for miles one 
drives over the old pony express 
route. Along Route 40, which prac- 
tically parallels the Southern Pacific 
and Western Pacific Railroads, the 
country is beautiful in its desert wild- 
ness, this being relieved by the oasis 
like towns through which the traveler 
passes. 

From Reno there are numerous side 
trips. The one to Virginia City and 
the Comstock Lode, a distance of 
about twenty-five miles, over Geiger 
Grade, carries one to the mining 
eamp which, during its about sixty 
years of life, has produced wealth to 
the amount of more than $700,000,- 
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By GEORGE L. SERVOSS, M. D. 


Chairman, California-Nevada District 


Committee on Publicity; Reno, Nevada 


000. To the north, over a desert 
road, a distance of thirty-five miles, 
is Pyramid Lake, so called because 
of the many mountain peaks which 
thrust themselves above the water. 
This is the home and breeding place 
of the pelican and at certain times of 
the year the bird population num- 
bers many thousands. Pyramid Lake 
has been justly called the sapphire 
of the desert, for from the heights 
about the water it resembles a sap- 
phire set in rusty gold. About its 
border are many hot water forma- 
tions, which are of weird and curious 
shapes. The lake abounds in trout 
of great size and it has become the 
Mecca of the angler. 

South from Reno, a distance of 30 
miles, is Carson City, the capital of 
the state. It is an old, quiet city 
which takes on life only every two 
years, when the Assembly is in ses- 
sion. It is the location of the United 
States District Court, as well as the 
State Penetentiary, the latter famous 
for its great foot prints in the sand 
stone floor of the yard. Farther south 
is Carson Valley, one of the finest ag- 
ricultural sections of Nevada and the 
center of a great live stock and dairy 


industry. Here is seen the town of 


Genoa, the second oldest settlement 
of the state, nestling at the foot of 
the high Sierras. If the traveler de- 
sires a mountain trip to Los Ange- 
les he may continue south from Car- 
son Valley, over what is called the 
Inside Highway, which takes him 
through a country of historical inter- 
est, as well as one filled with much 
natural beauty. This is the short 
route from Reno to the southern city. 

Driving north and a bit west from 
Reno one reaches Susanville, Califor- 
nia, and a short distance from that 
beautiful little city is Mount Lassen, 
the only active volcano in the Unit- 
ed States. The distance to the latter 
point is approximately one hundred 
miles from Reno. As a side trip of 
interest the tourist, before reaching 
Susanville, may turn to the west and 
enjoy the wonders and beauties of 
Feather River, with its noted canyon. 

If, instead of driving west from 
Ely, we may journey south over 
Route 93 to Las Vegas and as a side 
trip from there to Boulder Canyon, 
where the greatest retaining dam in 
the history of the world is now under 
process of erection. From Las Veg- 
as the traveler follows Route 91 to 
Los Angeles. 














Scene on the Victory-Lincoln Highway about twenty miles east of Reno. 
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These are but a few of the mysteri- 
ous, wonderful and beautiful places 
of interest to be found in Nevada for 
within her boundaries one could lin- 
ger for months, in fact years and dis- 
cover something different every day. 
Even the old timers say that not a 
single day passes that something new 
is not discovered. While Nevada has 
already produced mammoth fortunes 
her surface has been but barely 
scratched and as time goes on she will 
continue adding to the wealth of the 
world. At the present time the sil- 
ver mines are markir;; time, await- 
ing the time when it may again be- 
come profitable to mine the white 
metal. The same is true of the cop- 
per mines. With increased prices of 
the white and red metals Nevada will 
again boom and become better known 
to the entire country. 

Nevada should be one of the play- 
grounds of the United States. She 
abounds in wondrous spas, or what 
would be spas, were they made at- 
tractive. They are both hot and cold 
and mineralized and fresh. Nevada’s 
climate is one of the wonders of the 
world and it offers both summer 
and winter sports. 

While much fun has been poked at 
Nevada because of her divorce “‘col- 
ony,” she is not an immoral or even 
unmoral community. Her permanent 
people will rank well with those 
found in any section of the country. 
They are wide awake and up and do- 
ing. Nevada does not hide her iniq- 
uities—of which she has really no 
more than has any other state—but 
says if she must have them they must 
pay and so she, through them offers 
wonderful schools to her citizens. 
Her university ranks with the great- 
est and her mining school is second 
to no other in the whole world. 

The tourist should not hurry 
through Nevada, but should make his 
trip a leisurely one. We will be only 
too glad to send detailed information 
to anyone. 
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“Glory Hole” of The Nevada Consolidated yr eo Company, where 
copper is mined with a steam shovel. 














The foremost breeding place of the pelicans, ut Pyramid Lake, Nevada. 














Virginia City, site of the famous Comstock Lode, from which more than $700,000,000 in silver has 
been mined. Many millions remain awaiting future development. 

















The noted Court House at Reno. State Capitol at Carson City. 
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A Working Program of Vocational 


Guidance at Lewistown, Montana 


EALIZING the 


truth of the statement that the world 
is blessed most by men who do things, 
and not by those who merely talk 
about them, the Kiwanis Club of Lew- 
istown has been working consistently 
on the objective set forth by Kiwanis 
International in 1931: A working 
program of vocational guidance. 
Striving toward this objective, the 
Vocational Guidance Committee of the 
club has been instrumental in launch- 
ing a number of activities. The en- 
thusiasm of the club is exemplified by 
the statement of one member: “To me 
Kiwanis means vocational guidance. 
If there is anything that I like better 
than vocational guidance, it is more 
vocational guidance.” 

The activities of the club in voca- 
tional guidance can be grouped under 
seven points. The most important is 
the part-time, codperative training 
carried on in connection with the 
school, for the members of the club 
are particularly interested in the boys 
and girls whom they take into their 
stores, shops, and offices for actual 
experience. The boys and girls at- 
tend school one-half day and spend 
the other half in some business estab- 
lishment, receiving school credit for 
their work. They make their own 
selection of the vocation they wish to 
follow, assisted by the coérdinator of 
the high school. Thus they are per- 
mitted to exercise one of the cardinal 
principles of guidance, for the best 
kind of guidance is self-guidance. 

The boys and girls do actual work. 
They see and learn how business and 
professional work is carried on. They 
are experiencing the most useful type 
of guidance that can be given—real 
experience. Sometimes the students 
relate interesting experiences con- 
nected with their first attempts at 
actual work. One student sealed and 
stamped 100 envelopes, using her 
tongue in every case, while the 
mechanical device for doing this was 
right next to her elbow. She was so 
nervous on her first job that she 
didn’t know what to do. Another fell 


By L. O. BROCKMANN 


Director of Guidance, Fergus County High School and 
Chairman of Vocational Guidance Committee 


into the depths of despair when her 
employer, without malice  afore- 
thought, accidentally tore up one of 
her most cherished pieces of work in 
her presence. A boy, who was the 
despair of his teacher, found his work 
so interesting that he continually 
worked overtime and won for himself 
a splendid reputation in the com- 
munity. 

In addition to other school work, 
students enroll in a course known as 
industrial relations, conducted by the 
coérdinator. This course is designed 
to provide a general background in 
economics, industrial history, sociol- 
ogy and current problems. This 
course enables the students to see the 
relationship of their special work to 
the rest of the working world and en- 
ables them to meet the social situa- 
tions arising in connection with their 
work. The study of current eco- 
nomic, social and political problems 
through the use of an impartial week- 
ly paper, The American Observer, 
gives these boys and girls an under- 
standing of the needs of society today 
and arouses their interests in the solu- 
tion of these problems. 

The opinions of the students show 
their interest in the program. A boy 
in a shop expresses his opinion as fol- 
lows: “I believe this combination of 
school and work is a good thing be- 
cause it gives the student training in 
social contacts. It enables him to get 


opinions of the business men and 
women on social and economic prob- 
lems besides the training in different 
The experience obtained in the 


jobs. 











Scout Winston Aston saved the life of his in- 
fant brother, and Scout Jack Burr saved the 
life of a neighbor's child. 





work up town will be of great help 
to students whether they follow this 
occupation or not. It is very useful 
in aiding the student to pick his life 
work.” 

Individual employers also have very 
definite opinions. One expressed the 
opinion that his concern had found 
that local boys trained in their shops 
proved more successful than more 
skilled workers brought here from 
distant cities. Another expressed the 
opinion that the general training 
value was just as important as any 
specific skill that might be acquired. 
Some one else said that in addition 
to teaching young people the nobility 
of work, it showed them the value of 
such character traits as honesty, re- 
liability, promptness, neatness and the 
like. 

It should not be inferred that the 
placements are all perfect. That 
would be expecting too much, for in 
dealing with human nature one cannot 
nor should one expect one hundred 
per cent perfection. Out of the entire 
group of one hundred twenty-four 
about six have found that they did 
not like the work or were otherwise 
unsuccessful, but even this is a most 
valuable experience. 

A part-time program of this nature 
endeavors to accomplish these results: 

1. It brings the boys and girls in 
contact with real situations, and en- 
ables them to get their feet on the 
ground in some line of business while 
still in school. 

2. It gives very effective training 
because it enlarges the school work. 

8. It enlarges the working expe- 
rience of the student by general and 
related instruction in school. 

4. It enables the school to enlarge 
and strengthen its guidance program 
considerably without much expense. 
It would be financially impossible to 
reproduce within the schools, the 
shops, stores and offices in which the 
students are receiving training; it 
would not even be desirable since it 
would take much of the reality out of 
it all, 
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Part-time girl student working 


in an office. 











Girl student in a department store. 


Lewistown Kiwanis club and some of their vocational guidance friends. 


Eight Points in Club Program 


During the two and one-half years 
that this program has been in opera- 
tion, one hundred twenty-four boys 
and girls have had experience in a 
vocation of their choice. Through 
the activities of the Lewistown club, 
other business and professional men 
and women of the city have become 
interested in this splendid work and 
this part of the guidance program has 


virtually become a community proj- 
ect. 

Members of the club are acting as 
counsellors for boys and girls who are 
seeking information on vocations in 
which Kiwanians are actively engaged. 
Kiwanians are especially fitted for 
an activity of this kind since they rep- 
resent the different groups of occu- 
pations in the community. 

Early last year the Vocational 
Guidance Committee recommended 


that the club undertake to sponsor a 
Boy Scout troop since there is much 
vocational guidance value in Boy 
Scout work, especially the merit 
badges. The club is now sponsoring 
Troop 69 with the troop committee, 
the assistant scoutmaster and scout- 
master Kiwanians. 

While students in the public schools 
had considerable reading material 


available of a vocational guidance 
(Turn to page 237) 











S the title of this article indi- 
A cates, the South Central Ki- 
wanis club of Chicago will be 
host to all Kiwanians and members of 
their families for the entire duration 
of the Century of Progress in Chi- 
cago, with the other nineteen Kiwanis 
clubs in Chicago coéperating. Thirty- 
five other Kiwanis clubs in nearby 
cities are also assisting in the general 
plan for welcoming all visitors and 
providing service for them. 

The Century of Progress opens 
officially on June 1 and this Kiwanis 
service will start on May 10 and con- 
tinue to the end of the exposition. 

The South Central Kiwanis club is 
undertaking this activity because of 
its meeting in the Lexington Hotel on 
Michigan Avenue and 22nd Street, 
adjacent to one of the main entrances 
of the exhibition. Kiwanian Lewis A. 
Reinert, Lessee-Manager of the Lex- 
ington Hotel has generously donated 
its entire mezzanine floor and other 
facilities for the use of Kiwanis visi- 
tors. This hotel will be the Kiwanis 
Hall of Welcome. 

The general arrangement for ser- 
vice on behalf of visiting Kiwanians 
includes : 


WELCOME TO A 


CENTURY PROGRESS 


SOUTH CENTRAL KIWANIS CLUB 
OF CHICAGO 


“ HOST CLUB ~ 
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By HARRY N. FOWLER 
President, South Central Kiwanis Club of Chicago 


1. Roomy, comfortable headquar- 
ters next to the exposition. 

2. Through a registration plan a 
24-hour service will be carried on to 
take care of any emergency needs. 

8. An information and advisory 
service will handle the requests of Ki- 
wanians regarding hotels, restaurants, 
all places of interest, business infor- 
mation, motor car service. 

4. The Women’s Committee will 
handle all information about churches, 
women’s clubs, shopping. 

5. A general committee composed 
of the presidents and past presidents 
of all the Chicago Kiwanis clubs will 
work together to show honor to visiting 
Kiwanis officials and to make every- 
one feel at home. 

6. Arrange speaking dates before 
Chicago clubs. 

7. Provide golf and country club 
and other club courtesies. 

8. Handle publicity for home town 
papers. 

9. Information about all Kiwanis 
club meetings in Chicago. 

10. Arrange for reasonable garage 
rates and service from a list of accred- 
ited garages. 

11. Arrange with members of Chi- 
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cago clubs owning automobiles for 
courtesy in driving visitors about the 
city. 

12. Furnish each Kiwanian who 
registers with a comprehensive book 
about Chicago and the World’s Fair, 
also a registration and identification 
card. 

Visiting Kiwanians are wiged to do 
the following things: 

1. Send in the registration coupon 
on page 288 completely filled out. 
A registration charge of fifty cents 
is made which provides for the above- 
mentioned items of service and also 
for the book. This book is just off the 
press and has the approval of our 
Kiwanis committee. It will be a great 
aid to you on your visit to the Cen- 
tury of Progress. 

2. Be sure to carry your Kiwanis 
membership card and other creden- 
tials with you. 

8. If you are driving be sure to 
have a decalcomania Kiwanis emblem 
on the windshield and back window of 
your automobile. (These can be se- 
cured from International Headquar- 
ters or through you own club for ten 
cents.) It will help develop many 
friendships for you en route. 
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4, Visit as many Kiwanis clubs on 
your trip as possible. 

This entire service plan of the 
South Central Kiwanis club is under 
the direction of the officers and mem- 
bers. Acting on behalf of all of the 
clubs in Chicagoland and adding their 
hearty welcome to that of the South 
Central club are George W. Fleming, 
Governor of the Illinois-Eastern Iowa 
District, Henry A. Dormeyer, Chair- 
man of the All-Chicago Kiwanis clubs, 
and Fred Bertram of the North Shore 
Kiwanis club, chairman of the World’s 
Fair Comittee for the AlI-Chicago 
clubs. 

The Kiwanis Hall of Welcome at 
the Lexington Hotel will be open 
house day and night for personal calls, 
phone messages, telegrams, letters, 
emergency service. In connection with 
emergency service, close contact will 
be maintained with the various de- 
partments of the City of Chicago, 
hospitals, and newspapers. This will 
be a clearing house for all Kiwanis 
visitors to the Century of Progress. 

A 88-foot Chris Craft speed boat 
powered with a 250 horsepower motor, 
has been generously donated by John 
Rodi, member of the South Central 
club, for the use of Kiwanis groups 
and ladies parties. 

Therefore, visiting Kiwanians, send 
in this coupon with the small registra- 
tion fee (entire service is on an abso- 
lutely non-profit basis). 

Let us know when you are coming 
and what we can do for you. 

If you want a tourist camp, or a 
double room in one of the best hotels; 
if you want a place to park the young- 
sters or some “different” place to eat; 
if you want an escort for your ladies 
or tickets for some show . . . whatever 
it is, let us know. 

This Century of Progress in Chi- 
cago is attracting the interest of the 
entire world. 

Here will be a hundred million dol- 
lar gathering of buildings and exhib- 
its, all of which will dramatize in the 
most exciting fashion the progress 
that has been made within the last 
hundred years which affects the daily 
living of everyone and which holds 
out so much for mankind for the next 
century. This Century of Progress 
will be the most dramatic event in the 
entire world. It will be an occasion 
which you and your children will re- 
member all your lives. You will not 
want to miss it. 

Whatever your inclination, be it 
architectural, musical, sports, scien- 
tific, agricultural, manufacturing, 
artistic . . . you will find world-famous 
exhibits here for your edification. It 
will be an awfully big show. 











Facade of Lexington Hotel showing mezzanine—Kiwanis Hall of Welcome. 





Warning 

Before signing up 
with any agency 
whatsoever, for ar- 
rangements that 
include housing, 
rooms, tourist 
camps or meals in 
the Chicago area we 
urge Kiwanians to 
communicate with 
our office by letter 
or telegram. Kiwan- 
ians of Chicago de- 
sire to safeguard 
all members and no 
commercial agency |i 
has their endorse- 
ment. 

This service plan 
of the South Cen- <j 
tral club, it is em- | MN ite | 
phasized, will be in Rt 
operation during 
the entire extent of 
the exposition and 
the whole idea is to do everything pos- 
sible for the comfort and convenience 
of Kiwanis visitors at any time of the 
day or night. The small fee is to meet 
such overhead as clerk hire, tele- 
phones, rental of typewriters, etc. 

The Kiwanis clubs of Chicago are 
at your service and they wish to do 
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Corner of Michigan Avenue and Twenty-Second Street. 
te the right leads directly into the Century of Progress. 
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The latter, 


everything to make your visit more 
agreeable and more comfortable. 

On page 238 of this issue there is a 
registration coupon for your conven- 
ience. Fill this out completely and 
mail this with the small fee as explain- 
ed above, to the South Central Kiwanis 
club, Lexington Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 




















The use of this boat is donated for lake parties by Kiwanian John Rodi. If you want to get a 
thrill and see Chicago and the brilliant spectacle of the World’s Fair, see it from the lake! 
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Indiana Clubs Invite Exposition Visitors 


Region in Northern Indiana 

are making special preparations 

for the comfort and convenience 
of Kiwanians who expect to visit 
the Century of Progress Exposi- 
tion in Chicago during the sum- 
mer. Members of the Hammond, East 
Chicago and Gary clubs are all with- 
in twenty-five miles of the exposition 
grounds and through constant use are 
familiar with highway facilities be- 
tween their cities and Chicago. Under 
ordinary conditions there are periods 
of peak traffic during the summer 
when the congestion within twenty-five 
miles of Chicago makes it impossible 
to get to the Loop in less than four 
hours. This sounds fantastic, but 
the sad experience of many members 
in the area bears plaintive testimony 
of the fact. The Calumet Region, 
sometimes known as the workshop of 
America, as will be seen in the chart, 
lies in a peculiar position for all auto 
traffic into Chicago from any point 
northeast, east, or southeast in either 
the United States or Canada. The 
famous Dunes Highway and Lincoln 
Highway along with U. S. 6, U. S. 12 
and U. S. 41 all converge at the south- 
ern points of Lake Michigan and pro- 
ceed north to Chicago. There are 
numerous state roads feeding these 
main highways. The necessity of all 
traffic from Indianapolis, Louisville, 
Cleveland and Detroit with its Cana- 
dian tributaries passing through the 
area is obvious. Officials of the Fair 
estimate that an average of approxi- 
mately 50,000 vehicles bound for the 
Fair will daily flow through this terri- 
tory in addition to normal traffic. The 
results seem self-evident to Kiwanis 
members in the region who have care- 
fully studied the situation. They are 
anxious to convey the information to 
all Kiwanians who expect to drive to 
Chicago during the exposition period. 
It is not the purpose of this article 
to discourage automobile tourists nor 
to frighten them with spook stories. 
In fact from a purely selfish stand- 
point these clubs are very much inter- 
ested in persuading every visitor to 
come by automobile. But in the in- 


aon clubs of the Calumet 


terest of simple hospitality, which is a 
distinguishing characteristic of this 
youngest large city area in the coun- 
try, it is essential to the comfort of 
visitors that they be forearmed with 
information concerning traffic condi- 
Each city in the region is mak- 


tions. 


ing great preparations to properly and 
economically entertain any number of 
guests who desire to stop over night 
outside of Chicago. Each city will have 
a centrally located information bureau 
to advise the tourist as to local ac- 
commodations in civic-sponsored tour- 
ist homes, hotels and tourist camps. 
These bureaus will also be prepared to 
advise visitors as to the best route and 
best travelling times into the city or 
the exposition grounds. 

Any Kiwanian who desires advance 
information will be shown every cour- 
tesy by simply dropping a card to the 
secretary of any of the clubs. They 
are: W. F. Wiedemann, 421 Fayette 
Street, Hammond, Indiana; John L. J. 
Miller, Box 1044, East Chicago; 
Ralph G. Clark, 402 Broadway, Gary, 
Indiana. Mr. F. H. Whitmore of East 
Chicago is Indiana District Chairman 
of the World’s Fair Committee. 

There are many positive advantages 
in staying for the entire period of your 
visit outside of the metropolitan area. 
Economy will doubtless be a primary 
factor in many vacations this summer. 
Many of the finest homes in this terri- 
tory will be open to tourists of desir- 
able class during the Fair period. A 
letter to a club secretary here will 
assure you of a first-class, inspected 
home which in many ways surpasses 
hotel accommodations. Gary has sev- 
eral fine fireproof hotel and small 
apartment properties. Furnished 
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apartments in fine modern eight and 
ten story buildings will be available 
at current rates which are substantial- 
ly lower than Chicago prices, within 
four blocks of the South Shore 
Electric Railway, with trains to 
the entrance gates of the exposition. 
These trains now run every thirty 
minutes, but will run more frequenily 
during the Fair if necessary. Rates 
are very moderate. East Chicago and 
Hammond are both on this line and 
less than thirty minutes from the ex- 
position grounds. In reality an apart- 
ment in any of these communities 
would be closer to the Fair than many 
points in Chicago and very little 
further away in time than the Loop 
hotels. 

The world famous Dunes State 
Park on the shores of beautiful Lake 
Michigan is only twenty minutes east 
of Gary. The moving Dunes and the 
singing sands, the woodland trails 
and unique botany of this park are 
well worth a day or a week of your 
vacation. The Calumet Region itself 
is fascinatingly interesting to any one 
engaged in industrial or sociological 
work. Here sand wastes have been 
converted in twenty years to the most 
concentrated production area in the 
country. Gary with its largest steel 
production unit in the world and the 
internationally copied school system 
is an exposition in itself which local 
j Xiwanians will take pride in demon- 
strating. The Kiwanis clubs of Ham- 

(Turn to page 233) 
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T IS surprising the number of things a person can 
| learn in a short time. Under ordinary circumstances, 

we drift along through life, learning little or nothing. 
Then comes an upset, creating an unusual group of cir- 
cumstances, and we realize that we have acquired some 
knowledge that will benefit us for the rest of our lives. 

When I look back on my college career, I can recall 
only two things I learned—to roll a cigarette with one hand 
and to tie an Ascot tie. Perhaps I picked up a few 
scraps of Latin and learned where to look for facts I 
needed to know, but the outstanding things were the 
cigarette and the tie. 

I left college and began a career with Thatcher, Prim- 
rose and West’s minstrels. One season with them taught 
me that it is a lot easier to smear a face with burnt cork 
than it is to get that same cork off that same face. That 
bit of learning cost the minstrel profession a great star. 

But I do not intend to trace my career for you. A 
career is like a diary. If you write the truth, you can’t 
let any one else read it, and if you don’t write the truth, 
there’s no use keeping it. 

But it does seem to me that I learned more things this 
last winter than any winter of the seventy-five or thirty 
I have been alive. Most important of them all is the con- 
firmation of an opinion I have always had that money and 
happiness are as far apart as A and Z. We people who 
live in these United, States had all our money tied up in 
the banks for a while, and found to our surprise that we 
got along quite well without it. 

I believe, too, that all of us, as a result of our tem- 
porary poverty, came to have a more sympathetic feeling 
for those thousands who are unemployed and who have no 
bank accounts to get tied up. We can more nearly ap- 
preciate what it means to be without money and have 
loved ones depending on us for sustenance. 

In common with a lot of other people, I learned how 
many kind folks there are in this world. I was caught 
away from home and almost broke, and when I count the 
people who offered of their own accord to divide their 
scanty store of cash with me, I find that I had friends I 
had never before enumerated. There were twice as many 
kind people in the world as I had any. idea of. 

It was wonderful how cheerful people were, too. More 
of them seemed to be laughing and having a good time on 
the street than usual. I recall one man hard hit financial- 
ly who stood up in a Kiwanis club and requested the 
President to try and find a spot on the program for him. 
He said he wanted to sing “Brother, can you spare a 
dime?” Another suggested that we all sing “Let’s put 
out the lights and sell the bulbs.” 

It’s a doggoned nice world we live in, my masters. It’s 
a lot of fun to be in it. It’s a three ring circus to watch 
and to play a part in. Often the very thing which at 
the time of its happening seems a misfortune, is the best 
thing which could have happened to us. 

We men of America come from pioneer stock. Our an- 
cestors found this continent a wilderness, and in building 
a civilization here endured hardships the like of which 
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none of us will ever know. Canada and the United States 
have an inheritance of optimism, of energy, of construc- 
tive planning and building than which the world has never 
seen greater. 

At times we have like the Israelites, worshiped false 
gods and followed mistaken leaders, but in every real 
emergency we have laughed at our own mistakes and have 
joined as one man in the remedial plans arising from the 
emergency and have won our way back to the path which 
leads upward and onward. 

This we have done, and this we will do in the future. 
The people of these two countries are like Banquo’s ghost 
and will not down. No matter how hard hit we are, we 
grin and ask that optimistic question: What’s the next 
best thing to do? 

But I find myself trying to talk like a statesman! I 
am not one. I seem to know as little about how to run my 
country as the statesmen who have been leading us and 
allowed us to wind up on the dump heap of temporary 
failure instead of in the cool shade of a permanent pros- 
erity, as we hoped. 

But it was a good lesson. It made all of us stop and 
think a bit, and that’s always good for people. Most of 
us were drifting through life like a surf board on the crest 
of an incoming wave of prosperity. Next thing we knew, 
we were stranded on the sand with the wave going back 
to the place where waves come from. As we sprawled 
there on the beach, we realized that it takes power to get 
places. No man can merely drift. 

I venture the assertion that there are more men and 
women with a definite life plan today than at any time in 
the history of the continent. More people have learned 
a thing or two about the gentle art of living. More peo- 
ple have learned about the budget system as applied to 
their personal affairs. More people have learned to dis- 
tinguish luxuries from necessities. More people have 
learned how wonderfully kind and generous other people 
are, and have determined to be kinder and more generous 
themselves. 

F am looking at a red and blue printed card which lies 
on the desk before me as I write. I am wondering if there 
could be a better creed for planning a life than is inscrib- 
ed on that card. It suggests that the human and spiritual 
are more worth while than the material things of life. It 
advocates the Golden Rule in daily living. It suggests 
higher social, business and professional standards. It 
advises a more intelligent and serviceable citizenship. It 
believes in more enduring friendships and the creating of 
a more sound public opinion. 

Yes, they are the objects of Kiwanis, and I have an idea 
that the past and present conditions all over this continent 
show them to be sounder than even their framers realized. 

Every incident of the times shows them to be a firm 
platform on which to build a citizenship. 

In our planning for the future, let us dedicate our- 
selves to a closer adherence to these wonderful objectives 
which are the foundation of the organization we love so 
well. They are fundamental and as eternal as the hills. 
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SCIENTIFIC TRAINING PROVES SALVATION TO HANDICAPPED INDIVIDUALS 


NE-fourth of America’s popula- 
© tion today is in school, from kin- 
dergarten to college. They number, 
in round figures, about thirty million 
young people. Out of these thirty 
million there are at least two million 
who are unsuited to the regular courses 
offered in public and private schools. 
These two million children fall into 
the class of the less gifted, untalented 
children—those who are slow growing, 
who are unadjusted to the social ac- 
tivities of their contemporaries. The 
problem of these two million children 
is one of growing importance to 
America. They cannot be disregarded. 
If they are neglected they will always 
be a source of unhappiness to them- 
selves. They may also become a men- 
ace to society in more ways than one. 

Science has found that because a 
child is backward or retarded, it does 
not mean that he must remain per- 
manently a social misfit, to be dis- 
carded, outcast. Science is showing 
how a large proportion of these child- 
ren can be reclaimed and take their 
places in the world along with normal 
human beings. 

The study of the problem child has 
occupied the attention of a group of 
educators in this special field for many 
years. These teachers and psycholo- 
gists have directed their efforts to- 
ward the most effective training for 
difficult and retarded children. They 
have recognized the necessity for 
scientific teaching of the problem 
child and have developed schools with 
special programs for achieving these 
ends. 

The important place in education 
occupied by the special school for re- 
tarded children is rapidly becoming 
more widely recognized. The state 
institution has its field, and is highly 
valuable—in fact, indispensable—in 
that field. But between the group of 
children who require state supervision 
and the normal group, there is a 
smaller but nevertheless important 
group of deviates, either temporarily 
or only slightly retarded, who are 
best cared for and educated in what 
might be termed the sanatorium- 
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school. Many of these pupils come 
from the home of cultured parents who 
realize that intensive and carefully 
individualized training can do much 
toward maturing and socializing their 
children. 

Frequently, and especially so in 
these times of economic stress, there 
are parents in a community who can- 
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not afford the highly specialized train- 
ing needed by their child. There are 
many cases where such children be- 
cause a physical or mental defect pre- 
vents their keeping pace with the 
average child, are kept isolated and 
thus cut off from the possibility of be- 
coming normal and useful citizens 
which the expert medical care and 
supervised training of special educa- 
tors could accomplish for them. 
Training of this type falls outside 
the scope of state institutions. It is 
probably not needed by the majority 
of institution pupils, who are better 
fitted for purely manual activities, 
and besides the cost per pupil is higher 
than the state is justified in paying. 
The special school fills the gap be- 
tween the so-called mental defective 
and the normal group. It takes care 





of the atypical and borderland cases, 
provides these children whose physical 
handicaps prevent them from attend- 
ing the regular school with an oppor- 
tunity to secure an education. 

The ideal school in this field is a 
combination of the essential features 
of a good private home, a high grade 
sanatorium and a successful secondary 
school. It endeavors to develop all 
those phases of the child’s own home 
life that can be molded to meet his 
limitations. To these are added the 
most important functions of sanator- 
ium life, such as medical supervision 
of diet, hygiene and exercise; suitable 
nursing care; the advantages of the 
newer methods of physiotherapy, mas- 
sage, corrective exercises, baths and 
other light treatments; scientific pro- 
tection from acute infections and ill- 
nesses, or early recognition and ameli- 
oration of them; and last, but not 
least, expert study of the underlying 
causes of the retardation of their re- 
lief, if possible by medication, ductless 
gland feeding and a host of other 
therapeutic measures. [Finally are 
added to the healthful life of the sana- 
torium the educational advantages for 
which all the previous arrangements 
have been but preparatory. 

Medical research has discovered 
many causes underlying the condition 
of the “different” child. He may suf- 
fer from birth injury, he may be slow 
in development, he may acquire cer- 
tain disorders, certain diseases may 
arrest the growth of the brain or dis- 
turb its functions. Specialists de- 
clare that these imperfections of mind 
and conduct, to which all children are 
liable, can be avoided or corrected. 

In the varied organized welfare 
endeavors on behalf of handicapped 
children, little or no attention has been 
given to the problem child in need of 
outside help. This is due, no doubt, 
to the fact that in most communities 
such a child is isolated from other 
children and from grown-ups, thus 
eliminating possible interest in his 


condition. 
(Turn to page 233) 
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vidual appearance. Every argument for the value 

of a man’s looking neat and well groomed may be 
adapted to urge the cleanliness and beautification of a 
community. 

Few will deny this truth, but all too many fail to act 
upon it. In my travels which take me to thousands of 
towns and cities I am constantly impressed with the fact 
of the bad community housekeeping which generally pre- 
vails. Citizens who would never personally appear in an 
unkempt condition fail to take any action to prevent their 
community from presenting an unattractive appearance. 

It is surely surprising how much can be accomplished 
to clean up and beautify a town or city even by a little 
organized codperation. Recently I noted the neat ap- 
pearance of a town visited and also the attractiveness 
which resulted from the shrubs and flowers which so gen- 
erally decorated its streets, parkways, and even the sec- 
tion along the tracks by the railroad station. I was quite 
prepared to learn that that town has an annual program 
of clean-up and beautification which is carried on by the 
citizens on a voluntary basis in the spirit of community 
coéperation. The cost of this work in dollars has been 
negligible for most of the labor has been donated. 

The value of a clean-up, paint-up and plant-up cam- 
paign conducted in a town or city, preferably in the 
spring, is that it gets much done during the campaign to 
improve the appearance of the community, but also that 
it educates the residents and business men to give attention 
to the maintenance of these improved conditions through- 
out the entire year. There develops a pride in the ap- 
pearance of their community which leads the citizens to 
continue the results of the campaign all the year round. 

Many towns and cities seem to be as reluctant to clean 
themselves up as the proverbial boy is to wash back of 
his ears. Citizens become accustomed to the unkempt 
conditions and seem unaware of the ugliness about them. 
Nothing is done because no leadership develops an or- 
ganized attack upon the unsightliness of their community. 

Here is a real opportunity for a Kiwanis club to use 
its leadership to plan such a community program and to 
challenge the residents and citizens to codperate to trans- 
form the appearance of their town or city. 

The school children, with high school pupils as of- 
ficers and leaders, should be united in a clean-up organ- 
ization which will not only accomplish exceptional results 
but will also train the children in good citizenship. The 
Clean-Up League of the high school and grade school 
children in Chicago conducts one of the outstanding clean- 
up programs. 

Owners and tenants of property, both residential and 
business, should be appealed to for codperation in clean- 
ing up yards, vacant lots, alleys, etc., and in repairing and 
painting property. Old buildings and sheds beyond all 
hope of further usefulness should also be torn down to 
remove their unsightliness. 


(rina pes appearance is as important as indi- 


COMMUNITY APPEARANCE 


All organizations in a town or city should be united 
in this community project, especially Parent-Teachers 
Associations, boys and girls clubs, Boy and Girl Scouts, 
etc. The appeal should be made to them not only to help 
their community, but also to give encouragement and as- 
sistance to the school children in their program. 

Newspapers and other town or city publications should 
lend their aid. Publicity can be made especially effective 
in developing community pride and codperation by pub- 
lishing stories of what has been accomplished with before 
and after pictures. 

City departments such as health, street cleaning, fire 
and police, should likewise in most communities be asked 
to help. A clean-up of the town or city also makes for 
the prevention of sickness and fire. 

The beautification of a town or city as well as its 
cleaning up should be the object of this community proj- 
ect. What a changed community appearance will result 
from a little labor to provide grass, flowers and shrubs in 
the yards even of the humbler homes and to plant shrubs, 
flowers and trees along the streets and parkways especial- 
ly in smaller communities. 

There is an unusual opportunity for exceptional re- 
sults in such a community enterprise at the present time. 
Many are not as busy in their work as ordinarily and 
therefore can if properly led give more time than usual 
to helping improve the appearance of their town or city. 
The actually unemployed who may be receiving assistance 
from relief funds will usually be glad to work in various 
ways to clean up their city or town. Many towns and 
cities have accomplished exceptional results in beautifica- 
tion as well as clean-up work by employing men for com- 
munity work instead of giving directly relief funds. 
Where possible it is also desirable to have repairs to 
property, decorating, painting, etc., done at this time, as 
such work adds to employment as well as improves the 
appearance of the community. 

A clean and beautiful community will prove a happier 
place in which to live and work. Even business and 
industry can be better carried on in such a town or city. 
Certainly these conditions will also inspire a higher type 
of citizenship and will especially provide a far worthier 
school for the training of the citizens of tomorrow. 

Many suggestions that will help this good cause may 
be secured by writing to the National Clean-Up Cam- 
paign Bureau, 2201 New York Avenue, Northwest, 
Washington, D. C. 

Kiwanis clubs are urged to give their leadership to 
transforming the appearance of their communities. Plan 
a Clean-Up-Paint-Up-Plant-Up Campaign at an early 
date. Then keep everlastingly at keeping the community 
clean and beautiful. 





















Convention Representation 


HERE seems to have arisen a bit 

of misunderstanding about con- 

* vention representation under our 

| mF 4 new zoning plan of holding conven- 

Two tions. There has been no change in 
omntstt EVERY crue the general setup. ’ 

Kiwanis representation is still two members from each 
club, great or small, no matter in which zone that club is 
situated. The new zoning plan changed only one thing. 
Under the old plan, attendance on International Conven- 
tions was obligatory on all clubs. The new plan makes 
convention attendance obligatory on only the clubs in the 
zone in which the convention is meeting. 

This does not release the clubs outside of the conven- 
tion zone from their responsibility for as complete a rep- 
resentation as possible. Kiwanis moves upward and on- 
ward. Legislation of various kinds develops at each 
International Convention. It is important to the well 
being of clubs in every part of the far-flung territory of 
Kiwanis that they be present and have their opportunity 
to discuss and vote on any legislation which may arise. 

The club which fails to be represented at the Los 
Angeles Convention will miss a splendid opportunity to 
keep in close touch with and have a part in the onward 
march of this great organization of ours. 

The program is almost completed. All preparations 
for a wonderful convention are well under way. This 
promises to be one of the greatest International Conven- 
tions Kiwanis has ever held. A club which is not repre- 
sented will miss much of inspiration and of information. 
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“Saxe chords give life to the party, but axe cords are 
what keep the baby warm.”—Ernest McGregor. 


Civic Bigamy 
BIGAMIST is merely a man 
who wants too much of a good 
thing. He is so appreciative of the 
good qualities of women that he 
wants more than his share. 

There are also civic bigamists in 
the world, men who are so anxious to 
serve the home town, who are so civic conscious, so in- 
clined toward service, that they try to do more than their 
share. 

It is doubtful if the civic bigamist is much wiser than 
the man with two or more wives. Just as no man can do 
full justice to a multiplicity of wives, because his atten- 
tions must be divided, so also is it doubtful if that man 
who tries to work in all civic bodies in the community is 
as valuable to any one of them as he would be if he con- 
centrated his efforts on the objectives of one of them. 

Most civic clubs discourage membership in more than 
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one body. Most civic clubs would get better service from 
the men whose time and interest are not divided between 
several organizations. 

In every community there are natural leaders. These 
men rise to the top of organizations to which they belong 
as naturally and easily as the mercury rises to the top 
of the thermometer on a hot day. But care should be 
taken in the selection of Kiwanis leaders that these leaders 
are not, at least for their term of service in Kiwanis, 
dividing their time between Kiwanis and some similar 
organization. 


el 


It is easier to set a limit on our gratitude than on our 
ambitions and selfish interests. 


Your Competitor 


T IS doubtful if there is a Kiwanis 
club in the United States or 
Canada which does not have a 
majority of its classifications filled 
by one man only. Without exact fig- 
ures at hand to consult there is little 
doubt that if all the classifications had the permissible 
two members, the membership of Kiwanis would be in- 
creased by one-third. 

Whose is the responsibility? What is every one’s bus- 
iness is no one’s business. Would it not seem that the 
member now representing the unfilled classification should 
have the burden of responsibility in this sad neglect? 
Certainly he knows best which of his competitors is most 
worthy of Kiwanis membership. Certainly he would pre- 
fer selecting from among his competitors the most ethical 
man, the man who would best represent that business or 
profession in Kiwanis. It would seem that he should go 
out and make that selection and bring that name in to the 
membership committee before some more enthusiastic 
member selects and submits the name of a competitor less 
agreeable to him. 

One club held a “Where is Your Competitor?” day. 
The secretary called out the classifications which were 
represented by only one member, and then the president, 
in stentorian tones, asked each member representing one 
of those classifications, the question: “Where is your com- 
petitor?” This is perhaps a bit radical, but might be 
effective. The membership committee could at least ask 
the question privately. 

The whole theory of Kiwanis is built on the members’ 
sense of personal responsibility. It would seem that the 
responsibility of having two representatives from each 
classification belonged squarely on the shoulders of the 
member of that classification already in the club. Perhaps 
the mere calling of his attention to the situation would 
answer. Perhaps the question might be asked of him if 
he preferred to make the selection himself or to allow the 
membership committee to do so. 
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Friendship Repairing 


E passed the building in which 
his friend had an office. The 
friend was an executive of a large 
concern, and he hesitated before 
dropping in to take up his time, be- 
, cause he knew how busy he was. 
But, not having seen him for several months, he ventured 
to make the call. 

He was graciously received and then began to apologize 
for taking up the time of so busy a man for purely social 
reasons. The busy man laughed and pushed in front of 
him a scratch pad on which were written half a dozen 
names, of which his own was one. 

‘What’s this?” he inquired. “A sucker list to whom 
you are going to sell some worthless stocks?” 

“That,” replied his friend, laughing, “is my friendship 
repair list. Those are a few fellows I know and love who 
have drifted away from me and that I haven't seen in 
months. 

“The greatest joy I have in life is in my friends. Their 
friendship is more valuable to me than all the money I 
can make for myself or for this corporation which em- 
ploys me. We are all busy men these days. We go our 
several ways, drift apart and lose each other in the mad 
scramble of business and professional life. 

“Now and then I take a half hour to think over my list 
of friends and then try to keep those friendships in re- 
pair. I write, telephone or go to see those fellows with 
whom I have not come in contact for some time. As you 
can see, you are one of the ones with whom I was going 
to communicate. How are things with you, anyway? 
How are the wife and the kids? Tell me about yourself. 
I like you and I am interested.” 

His caller left half an hour later in thoughtful mood. 
This busy man had time to keep his friendships in repair. 
He valued his friends so highly that he would not allow 
himself to drift away from them. 

The caller was a Kiwanian, and for the first time he 
appreciated what a repair shop for friendships his 
Kiwanis club is. Here once each week he comes in con- 
tact with his best friends in the city in which he lives. At 
the same time he realized that at Kiwanis meetings he had 
fallen into a careless habit. Each week he had been sit- 
ting at the table with a certain group of particular cronies, 
and had seen but little of the other members of his club. 
Their friendships also were valuable to him, and he deter- 
mined that each week he would change his table and mix 
with a different group of members, that he might avail 
himself of the greatest privilege of the club and take full 
advantage of its facilities for keeping his friendships in 
repair. 

Methods will vary with each club, of course, but cer- 
tainly some plan of filling the classifications which have 
only one member should be devised by each club, that the 
good Kiwanians who are the only representatives of a 
classification may not be suspected of selfishness. 


LAE 


If he brings her home a cook book instead of a volume 
of poetry, the honeymoon is over. 
Thrift 


Wt" 
Never before in the history of \" <a ‘\\ 
this continent has it been more neces- \ \ Se 

sary for all of us to work out a defi- ’ 
nite plan for our personal finances. ‘\ 
The deflation of the wildly pros- ' 
perous days has done nothing for us 
if it has not taught us the need for a personal budget. 


The planners of national thrift have laid down a ten 
point program for financial success which carries all the 
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fundamentals. Work and earn. Study and learn. Make 
and use a budget. Have a bank account. Carry life 
insurance. Own your own home. Make a will. Invest 
in safe securities. Pay your bills promptly. Share with 
others. 

There are several of these ten items that the scornful 
may point to with jeering comments, but every one of 
them is fundamentally sound. It is little use for the 
jobless man to jeer at the ‘work and earn’ idea, because 
there are many more people working and earning than 
jobless. Even though the worker may be earning less, 
he is paying less for all he buys, which tends to balance 
his budget. 

“Study and learn” is also fundamental. The man who 
settles down on his job, who gets into a rut and learns 
no more, is almost sure to be superceded by the studious 
man who tries to learn more and yet more about his job. 

No man can ever hope to win by hit and miss methods, 
rule of thumb plans and absence of budget. The outgo 
must be regulated to fit the income, and no individual or 
organization can hope for success without a carefully 
prepared and fully lived up to budget. 

Yes, banks have failed but the institution of banking 
is still sound and most banks are sound. The surviving 
ones are certainly sounder since the weaker ones have 
failed, because they have profited by their unfortunate 
experience. A bank account is a necessity. No matter 
how small it is, if carefully handled, it gives the honest 
depositor standing in that bank which enables him to tap 
its huge reservoir of cash for any of his proper under- 
takings. 

None of these items needs great elaboration. The few 
mentioned were only mentioned in illustrative manner. 
Life insurance, home owning, will making, safe investing, 
prompt paying and sharing are all a part of a well 
rounded and successful life, which of course means a 
happy life. 

Let us learn from our past experience and the sad 
experience of others who neglected these essentials. The 
rainy day is here. We are with or without financial 
umbrellas as the case may be. We have realized the 
importance of these essentials and should plan our future 


accordingly. 
“The grindstone is no man’s birthstone.” 
—William Sword Frost. 


Preventive Medicine 


HE old time medical scientist 

bent all his energies toward the 
discovery of cures for diseases. His 
modern counterpart devotes most of 
his science toward the prevention of 
that same disease. 

The tendency of modern thought runs in this same 
direction in community work. It is necessary to cure 
criminals, to lift the fallen, to provide employment for 
the unfortunate of course, and Kiwanis is doing its part 
in every community on the continent. But even more 
important is the prevention of these things. 

It is not enough to take care of our own boy’s morals. 
Our boy must associate with other boys, and unless we 
risk contamination from his associates, we must see to it 
that Boy Scouts and similar activities in our towns are 
properly financed. 

The road of prevention lies along the lines of vocational 
education, for one thing. A boy who is studied as an indi- 
vidual, whose natural bent is discovered and arrangements 
made so that he has a chance at the vocation to which he 
is adapted and in which he will be happiest, is certain 
never to become a criminal or a pauper. 
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The Depression and Our Health 


By CARL H. GELLENTHIEN, B.SC., M. D. 


mae MICROBIC AGE 


of medicine started with the discovery 
of germs or microbes about 1870. 
Since that time medical science has 
made notable progress in the preven- 
tion and treatment of disease. Dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years the 
cause of syphilis has been found and 
methods of treatment have been de- 
veloped. Pernicious anemia can now 
be controlled by the use of liver and 
liver extract. The discovery of in- 
sulin has made possible the control 
of diabetes. Several hormones, prod- 
ucts of the glands of internal secre- 
tion, have been isolated. In the field 
of nutrition the discovery that vita- 
mins are necessary to life is the pre- 
eminent discovery. 

Dr. John B. Crouch, a student of 
medical statistics, calls attention to 
the fact that nothing better illustrates 
the progress of modern medicine than 
a study of mortality tables. Death 
rates not only show the progress of 
medicine but also the failures and 
show us the fields in which future ef- 
forts at prevention and cure should 
be directed. 

In studying the chart we find that 
in 1900 the seven leading causes of 
death in their order were: 

1. All forms of tuberculosis. 

2. All forms of pneumonia. 

8. Organic disease of the heart. 

4. Diarrhea and enteritis under 2 

years. 

5. Nephritis. 

6. Cerebral hemorrhages, embol- 

ism and softening of the brain. 
7. All forms of cancer. 

In 19380 the order was: 

1. Organic disease of the heart. 

2. All forms of cancer. 

8. Nephritis. 

4. Cerebral hemorrhage, embol- 

ism and softening of the brain. 

5. All forms of pneumonia. 

6. Accidental deaths. 

7. Tuberculosis. 

Dr. Crouch calculates that if the 
death rate of 1900 had existed in 1930, 
three-fourths of a million more deaths 
would have occurred. That is, where 
three died in 1900, only two died in 
1980. 


During the past thirty years, cer- 
tain diseases have diminished death 
rates while others have increased. In 
every instance the diseases which have 
decreased are infectious and are ail- 
ments of childhood, youth and early 
adult life, except pneumonia. Measles, 
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Dr. Carl H. Gellenthien 


whooping cough, scarlet fever, erysipe- 
las, and malaria not shown on the 
chart, all show decreased rates. 

All diseases with higher rates are 
those of middle life or past. They 
are not infections but are the so-called 
degenerative diseases—heart disease, 
cancer, cerebral apoplexy (paralytic 
strokes) and kidney trouble. 

Of the four groups of diseases that 
show an increase, heart disease comes 
first. It was the leading cause of 
death in 1930, killing more than tuber- 
culosis did in 1900, causing more than 
one-fourth of a million deaths. Heart 
disease has almost doubled in the last 
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Kiwanian W. M. Wiegand, of the Las 
Vegas, New Mezico, club writes that Dr. 
Gellenthien is a famous lung specialist and 
that they could not write enough about 
him and the wonderful work he is doing. 
The Valmora Sanatorium is financed 
largely by the contributions of a number 
of large business firms in Chicago. 


Medical Director, Valmora Sanatorium, 
Valmora, New Mexico 


thirty years, showing an increase of 
92%. In 1900 it caused only one 
death in sixteen and now it causes al- 
most one death in five. Contrary to 
the general belief, not all types of 
heart disease have increased. There 
are two distinct types of heart disease 
—one an infection, pericarditis and 
endocarditis, usually a disease of the 
young; the other is an arterial disease 
due to changes in the coronary vessels 
—angina pectoris, coronary throm- 
bosis and embolism, and myocarditis. 
The latter are diseases of the aged. 
The latter degenerative types show 
marked increase and account for the 
total increase of heart disease. The 
infectious types of heart disease have 
decreased while degenerative heart 
disease has increased markedly. 

What has been said of heart disease 
may also be said of nephritis. In- 
fectious kidney troubles have not in- 
creased. The chronic degenerative 
kidney troubles have increased mark- 
edly. 

Cerebral hemorrhages, embolism 
and thrombosis, i. e., paralytic strokes, 
have all increased and are due entirely 
to degenerative changes in the blood 
vessels of the brain due to age. The 
greatest number of deaths from all 
degenerative diseases occurs in the 
70's. 

Cancer, the seventh cause of death 
in 1900, was the second in 1930. Prob- 
ably no disease has been subject to 
more experimentation and research in 
the last thirty years than cancer, yet 
the rate continues to increase despite 
all efforts of prevention and cure. In 
1930 cancer caused more than 115,000 
deaths. It is a disease of middle life 
or past; so far as we know it is not 
closely associated with blood vessel 
changes nor has it been proved to be 
an infection. Cancer, however, is 
classed as a degenerative disease. 

Mortality tables show us that the 
infectious diseases which afflict the 
young are either cured or prevented 
due to our sanitary measures, vaccines, 
antitoxins and proved specific treat- 
ment. 

The degenerative diseases, the in- 
evitable result of wear and tear, are 
bound to increase and as yet there 
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are no means to curb the ravages 
of decay. As the young are saved 
from infections the average age of 
the total population increases and 
many who would have died early in 
life live only to die of diseases that 
afflict the aged. This increase of 
senile or old age deaths does not in- 
dicate failure of medical progress; it 
is an evidence of success, the same as 
the control of infectious disease. While 
the successful progress of medicine 
during the past thirty years is cause 
for satisfaction, there is at present 
quite a bit of speculation and uneasi- 
ness as to what the economic depres- 
sion is going to do to the death rate 
and public health. 

When one attempts to determine the 
effect of the depression upon our 
health, one finds that the cemetery as- 
sociations and the undertakers are 
crying hard times—so many people 
are not dying. Doctors and dentists 
are hard hit. They are to be found 
in the bread lines and driving taxi- 
cabs. Nurses can find no work and 
are turning to jobs as servants and 
menials. Schools for nursing are full: 
girls who have lost their jobs in busi- 
ness and girls who were at college 
but who have had to drop out because 
of finances find that by enrolling in a 
nursing school they are assured of 
food and a roof over their heads for 
several years. Some of the larger 
nursing schools now charge tuition 
fees in an attempt to discourage new 


candidates. And the demand for 
nurses is already over-supplied. 

The United States Bureau of the 
Census reports the lowest death rate 
since it has started collecting mortality 
statistics in 1880. The death rate 
for 1931 is only 11.1 per 1000. This 
good showing is continued in 1932, 
according to available data. There 
can be no question but that this 
favorable showing is due directly to 
the widespread financial depression. 


Effects of depression 


The effects of periods of financial 
depression on the tuberculosis death 
rate has been studied by Dr. Smillie 
of the Harvard University School of 
Public Health. He studied the trend 
of the pulmonary tuberculosis death 
rate in Massachusetts for a 75-year 
period and found that during major 
panics and periods of depression the 
disease gained ground. He found that 
apparently it is not the depth of the 
financial depression but the duration, 
spread and penetration through all 
classes of society that are the import- 
ant factors. 

During the great panic of 1872 to 
1878 the deaths from pulmonary 
tuberculosis were high. The panic of 
1894, though severe, was of short 
duration and did not have an appreci- 
able effect. The Banker’s Panic of 
1897 was a major panic but was not 
widespread and did not penetrate 
throughout all classes of society to a 








Se 2 1900 1905 1910 1915 1920 
ALL CAUSES ...... 1755.0 1602.0 1495.8 1355.1 1306.0 
1. Tuberculosis 
All forms ....... 201.9 192.3 160.3 146.4 114.2 
11.5% 
2. Pneumonia 
All forme. 2.63 65 180.5 148.8 147.7 133.1 137.3 
10.8% 
3. Organic Diseases 
of the Heart ..... 111.2 132.5 141.5 147.1 141.9 
6.3% 
4. Diarrhea, Enteritis 
under 2 Years ....108.8 97 100.8 59.8 44, 
6.2% 
5. Nephritis jaa s, ee a 89. 103.4 99. 105.1 89.4 
5.1% 
6. Cerebral Hemorr. 
Embol. Throm. Sofn. 67.5 71.6 78.7 79.6 81.9 
3.9% 
7. Cancer, All Forms.. 63. 71.4 76.2 81.4 83.4 
3.6% 
8. Accidental ....... —— —. —— —— 78.5 
9. Typhoid Fever ..... 39.9 27.8 23.5 12.4 7.8 
2.38% 
10. Diphtheria and 
CT a's 5 Pages sais 43.3 23.6 21.4 15.7 15.3 
2.5% 


Note: — Decrease. 


+ Increase. 


sufficient degree to affect the tuber- 
culosis rate. 

Dr. Smillie adds that the present 
economic depression has not as yet 
caused an increase of deaths from 
pulmonary tuberculosis. Economists 
tell us that this is because the present 
depression has not penetrated deeply 
enough to all classes of society. There 
was a very large reserve carried over 
from the long period of prosperity. 
So long as savings banks retain their 
present high level of deposits and so 
long as the purchasing value of the 
dollar continues to mount, and re- 
serves of food are at hand, no marked 
increase in death from pulmonary 
tuberculosis need be anticipated. Not 
only is there a great improvement in 
the mortality statistics due to the 
present depression, but the incidence 
and prevalence of some diseases have 
decreased markedly. 

Every fall when the cold weather 
sets in and the radiators are turned 
on, there rages an epidemic of coryza 
or so-called head colds in each of our 
cities. This year the epidemic pre- 
vailed as before, but the number of 
cases of bronchitis and pneumonia 
was much less and the death rate from 
these acute respiratory tract infections 
has shown a marked drop. 

This year when Mr. Forgotten Man 
awoke one morning feeling stuffy, 
chilly and generally uncomfortable 
with a beginning cold, he stayed in 

(Turn to page 235) 


1925 1930 

1180.0 1133.1 35.5% — 

86.7 (7) 71.5 644 % — 
6.3% 

93.7 (5) 88.2 57.9% — 
7.8% 

186.5 (1) 213.5 92 % + 
18.9% 

31.5 (8) 19.6 82 % — 
1.7% 

96.5 (3) 90.8 2% + 
8.01% 

—— (4) 84.9 25.8% + 
7.5% 

92.8 (2) 97.2 54.8% + 
8.6% 

— (6) 80.6 

7.1% 

8. (10) 4.8 8& % — 
AN 

7.8 (9) 4.9 89 % — 
AN 


—Compiled by U. 8. Census Bureau. 
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Eat, Drink and be Merry 


pute IKE THE WORLD 
War, the war against present economic 
conditions has resulted in many 
strange events. But none of them can 
equal in its strangeness one that took 
place recently in New York, when a 
banquet was held for outstanding 
members of the city’s social, political 
and financial Four Hundred. 

The distinguished list of guests for 
the affair included Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Lady Astor, Al Smith, 
Fannie Hurst, the novelist; Nicholas 
Murray Butler, President of Columbia 
University; Evangeline Booth, Com- 
mander of the Salvation Army; Wil- 
liam K. Vanderbilt, Charles Evans 
Hughes, Jr., and Miss Anne Morgan. 
And—here’s your believe-it-or-not— 
the banquet was held in the heart of 
Hell’s Kitchen with a menu featuring 
a de luxe meal, table d’hote, for the 
exhorbitant sum of ten cents. If you 
wanted to order a la carte, you could 
be well nourished at the feast for a 
nickel. Another milestone had been 
reached in the march back -to better 
times, and a possible new point of 
attack for organized groups seeking 
to aid unemployed was brought into 
the limelight. 

But the occasion not only sym- 
bolized another step in the nation-wide 
battle to aid the unemployed. It 
marked practical proof of contentions 
supported by scientists for many years 
that any man can live—and thrive— 
on a penny food budget, and it was 
another flowering of a practical plan 
in proof of this contention, a plan that 
has been in the mind of one man since 
the turn of the century. The man is 
Bernarr Macfadden, New York pub- 
lisher who a few months ago gave his 
entire fortune to philanthropy. The 
recent banquet marked the opening of 
the fourth Macfadden Foundation 
“Pennyteria” in Manhattan. 

The first Pennyteria, was opened in 
1902, backed by the idea that you 
could eat healthy food for nominal 
cost. Penny menus were abandoned 
after the place had been opened for 
two years. This was due to the fact 
that a five-cent menu was installed on 
an upper floor of the establishment, 
and none of the customers would go 


ON A FEW CENTS A DAY 


to the basement to take advantage of 
the penny food. 

But the idea remained. Paul 
Winkler, who was one of the super- 
visors of the first restaurant, remain- 
ed with the Macfadden organization, 
and when bad times got into full 
swing in 1931 he was again in charge 
of reviving the idea. As a result, the 
first of the present penny restaurants 
was opened in December, 1931. This 
was so successful and answered such 
a vital need of the unemployed that 
a second was opened in July, 1932. 
The recent banquet marked the open- 
ing of the third. When it is said that 
the restaurants were successful, it 
means that they have been run on a 
strictly business basis, have served 
meals averaging only seven cents in 
cost to the customer, and now have a 
surplus. The fact that the restau- 
rants have not lost money is con- 
sidered by economists, social workers, 
and organized groups, as one of the 
most remarkable achievements that 
has come out of the economic reces- 
sion. 

Without considering the last restau- 
rant to open, owing to the fact that 
definite statistics are not yet available, 
nearly 2,000,000 penny meals have 
been eaten by New Yorkers with 
limited budgets since the first estab- 
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lishment was opened a year ago in 
December. As -of January 1, 1933, 
this restaurant has been open a total 
of 874 days and has averaged approx- 
imately 1,900 customers daily. These 
in turn spent an average of only six 
and one-half cents a meal. 

A behind-the-scenes explanation of 
how this price level is sustained, 
is given by K. Hermansen, com- 
missary chef of the Waldorf Hotel 
system for seven years, now head chef 
at the Forty-Third Street Pennyteria, 
which occupies two floors. 

A huge turnover per day—the 
restaurants are filled most of the 
time—plus a carefully chosen menu 
with an eye to calories and vitamins, 
is the explanation. 

As for the future of the restaurants, 
Mr. Macfadden points the way when 
he says: 

“We are prepared to give anyone 
the facts and figures and are training 
managers who can go out and start 
restaurants like these for any munici- 
pality that may request the aid.” 

Believing that they may be used as 
vital factors in helping the country 
back on its feet by aiding unemployed, 
he is ready to expand their influence 
to any part of the country where they 
are needed. 








BANQUETING AT A PENNY A DISH 


Whether you’re famous or flat broke makes no difference at this New York Pennyteria, run by the 
Lined up in front of penny 
Fannie Hurst, noted writer; her 


MacFadden Foundation to aid 


unemployed and those in distress. 
dishes on the right hand side of the table are, from left to right: 


aw Jacques S. Danielson of New bag Bernarr MacFadden and District Attorney Thomas C. 


On the left are members of the 


A a row, D. P. Little, an unemployed monotype 
for a year, averaging an expense of p+ 


sve omagg army of the unemployed. The fourth man 
—_ has been eating at the Pennyterias 


cents a day for food. 
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International Committee Suggestions 


AGRICULTURE 
By Fred. W. Bayless 


Chairman, Committee on Agriculture 


SRHAPS never in the history of 

Kiwanis has an occasion arisen when 
our clubs have had the opportunity to 
fill a more important sphere than at the 
present time. During this period of de- 
pression and uncertainty, Kiwanis clubs 
have the opportunity to act in their local 
communities as a stabilizing influence un- 
surpassed in the history of their existence. 


It is necessary, of course, that the ur- 
ban and rural populations try to appre- 
ciate each other’s problems, and to bring 
such understanding about it is essential 
that they become more intimately ac- 
quainted with each other, their aims and 
aspirations. No better means to this end 
exists than the holding of farmers’ meet- 
ings in the various clubs—meetings to 
which the members invite farmers as their 
guests. Farmer visitation by the clubs is 
also a fine plan, and the policy of holding 
of community meetings, now generally ob- 
served, should be actively continued. 


Indiana Program 


Attention is here called to the Indiana 
program. During 1932 the clubs co- 
éperated with the district Committee of 
Agriculture by sending junior leaders of 
the 4-H Clubs in their communities to a 
Leadership Training Camp conducted in 
a State Park by the State 4-H Club De- 
partment. Whole-hearted coéperation was 
received from the Agricultural Extension 
Department of the State University. The 
names of these prospective junior leaders 
were obtained from the county agricul- 
tural agents and the cost of sending them 
to participate in the five-day training 
period was borne by the Kiwanis club. In 
view of the great possibilities in 4-H Club 
work for the development of leadership, 
your committee recommends that the In- 
diana plan be tried wherever practical. 


Land Use Planning 


Land Use Planning is a subject of na- 
tion-wide interest at the present time. This 
involves a study of the physical proper- 
ties of soils, known as soil classification, 
and using this, along with other factors 
such as climate, as a basis of determining 
the purpose for which certain lands are 
best suited. In order to understand the 
significance of a Land Use Program, it is 
recommended that the club include the 
following educational phases in its pro- 
gram for the year: (1) Land Use Prob- 
lems; (2) Land Use Planning; (3) At 
Least one Land Tour, which should have 
as its objective a first hand observation 
of some problem of land use which is of 
the greatest importance in its locality. 


Self-Help 


Millions of our people must be provided 
with the necessities of life through relief 
agencies. The best relief is self-help. 
Many Kiwanis clubs are sponsoring Gar- 
den Clubs. These should be organized 
along practical lines and be carefully 
supervised. Community Commodity Ex- 
changes can also be established; many 
clubs have done this type of work. 


It is urged that all chairmen of Com- 
mittees on Agriculture search available 
records of work that others have done. 
The annual booklets of “Kiwanis Activi- 
ties” contain a large variety of sugges- 
tions. Each issue of The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine carries under “Club Activities” an 
account of what clubs are doing, and, in 
addition, there are frequently leading ar- 
ticles bearing directly upon what Kiwanis 
can do in contributing to our International 
Objective of a “Friendly Understanding 
among All Citizens, Rural and Urban.” 


o 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS FOR 
THE UNITED STATES 


By Alexander Wiley 
Chairman, Committee on Public Affairs 
for United States 


OUR committee recommends the fol- 
lowing as a public affairs program 
for Kiwanis clubs in the United States: 


1. A mere universal use and under- 
standing of the value of the fran- 
chise. 

2. Economy in public expenditures by 
all governmental agencies in line 
with our special objective for this 
year. 


8. Observance of Constitution Week— 
September 17-23, 1933. 


4. Unemployment Relief—study of a 
new idea of barter exchange. 


Traffic Safety. The Travelers In- 
surance Company of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, will send upon request a 
copy of their new booklet, “They 
Called Us Civilized.” 

6. Local problems in educational fields 
and in government. 


or 


Throughout the nation, many local gov- 
ernments are feeling the constructive in- 
fluence of Kiwanis. Tax problems are 
studied and taxes are constructively re- 
duced. Kiwanis clubs must provide lead- 
ership, and build and maintain the morale 
of their communities. We believe this 
year particularly presents a great oppor- 
tunity for such leadership—leadership 
with inspiration, enthusiasm and vision, 
recognizing that the occasion may demand 
economy in dollars, but that there must 
be a prodigality in spending of self. 


PUBLICITY 
By Edwin F. Hill 
Chairman, Committee on Publicity 

N reading The Kiwanis Magazine, and 
| it is well worth reading, one cannot help 
but being struck with the splendid services 
the clubs are rendering to their communi- 
ties. From the diversified activities shown 
in pictures under the district and club 
headings, magazine readers undoubtedly 
say, “Well! That phase of Kiwanis work 
is well cared for.” But is it? 

As International Chairman of Publicity, 
my first thought is, “Are the clubs bring- 
ing these Kiwanis activities to the atten- 
tion of the public at large through the 
columns of the newspapers?” 

It is a well established fact that pub- 
lic opinion today is gauged largely 
through the newspapers. Also, the writer 
has the firm conviction that Kiwanis ac- 
tivities appearing in the papers have been 
responsible for the great majority of our 
club membership coming into the organiza- 
tion. Men welcome the opportunity of 
belonging to live active clubs. How to 
capitalize on this interest in Kiwanis is 
something for club officers to think about. 

Club presidents generally speaking have 
a real problem in finding the right men 
for chairmen of publicity committees. 
Publicity minded men are generally born 
and not made. There may be exceptions, 
of course, but a man, to make a good 
chairman of a publicity committee, should 
have a “nose for news” and the ability 
to codperate with club officers and com- 
mittee chairmen; and the knack of telling 
his story to the editors of the newspapers. 

It is preferable to appoint as publicity 
chairmen members who have no newspaper 
connection. In fact, the management of 
many newspapers prohibit their employees 
from accepting publicity committee as- 
signments because of the implication that 
the appointments to such committees are 
done merely for the publicity that they 
may be able to produce for the organiza- 
tion. 

In larger cities and towns where news- 
paper men attend club meetings it is al- 
ways helpful to have the name or names 
of the speakers or entertainers, the sub- 
ject, the nature of the meeting, who pre- 
sided and any other facts that would be 
of interest to the newspaper reporter who 
possibly will be a stranger, unfamiliar 
with the names of those taking part in the 
meeting, typed for their information. 

Instructions covering newspaper publi- 
city are defined very definitely in the Man- 
ual for Club Officers, also in the pamphlet 
supplied publicity chairman by the Inter- 
national office on request. Follow such 
instructions as closely as possible subject 
to local conditions and the results will be 
surprising. 
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Will Rogers and Kiwanis and Bell Boy 


By MERTON S. HEISS 


Convention Manager 


the Los Angeles Kiwanis club’s 

great personal service objective, 
there rests a great, snorting hunk of 
porcine elegance named Bell Boy. It’s 
a nice name and Bell Boy is a nice 
youngster even though his style of 
architecture is somewhat Gothic. 

There is quite a story connected 
with Bell Boy and his residence at the 
McKinley Home. For Bell Boy, be 
it known, is a thoroughbred, a pure- 
bred boar and a credit to the live- 
stock department of any home or in- 
stitution. While he wouldn't exactly 
fit into pent-house life or even be 
handy around an apartment he is still 
of great value in his place. 

Bell Boy is a retired moving picture 
actor. He gets more meals a day than 
do lots of actors, retired or other- 
wise these days and times, but then 
Bell Boy may be worth a lot more, 
and besides he wasn’t paid any salary 
for acting. In that recent movie 
“State Fair” in which Will Rogers 
starred, Bell Boy did a lot of plain 
and fancy hog acting. True he let 


" THE McKinley Home for Boys, 


Blue Boy beat him for sweepstakes 





Courtesy Fox Film Corporation. 


to McKinley Home to be «a Kiwanis 
with the mussed up hair is Will Rogers. 


honors but Bell Boy got himself a blue 
ribbon in his class just the same. And 
then he had the satisfaction of rolling 
Blue Boy over on his fat back as a 
finale to an exciting hog ring drama. 

But the story runs like this. Will 
Rogers does things with ropes and 
makes wise-cracks and plays polo and 
as a matter of fact has just about 
gotten himself recognized as a part of 
American life. “Will Rogers Says” 
his newspaper feature, keeps him busy 
digging up  wise-cracking material 
and sometimes his jokes hurt even 
when it isn’t intended. Take service 
clubs for instance. Will likes service 
clubs but he will take a wallop at 
them once in awhile. 

As a matter of fact, Will went out 
to McKinley Home for the Los An- 
geles and other Kiwanis clubs and 
put on the Christmas party, at least 
he was the shining star. And the 
kids went crazy. 

But here’s something more. Will 
does a lot of plain and fancy rope 
tricks. Of course that’s all Will used 
to do, twist a rope, talk drawling- 
ly and make comments on what he 
had read in the papers. 
Because he was natural 
and really clever he 
became great. But the 
rope tricks indirectly 
brought him to fame 
and lots of fortune. 
It isn’t any particular 
secret that the two sons 
of the man who taught 
Will his rope tricks were 
in McKinley Home and 
Will was their sponsor. 
And this isn’t any press 
agent story and Will 
doesn’t know it’s being 
written. But there’s more. 
The need for a pure-bred 
boar at McKinley Home 
was mentioned in Will's 
hearing. Just sort of 
casually mentioned as it 
were. 

Will is part of the 
hired help on the Fox 
Film payroll. Fox Film 
produced “State Fair” 
and in “State Fair,” Bell 
Boy unknowingly starred. 
After the film was finish- 
ed, good old snorting, 
grunting Bell Boy was 
brought in a Fox Film 
truck to the McKinley 
Home and presented offi- 
cially to the Home. 
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And no one wonders at all how Bell 
Boy happened to get to McKinley 
Home. 

Will Rogers likes Kiwanis. 





Hollywood—Movie 
World Capital 
(From page 198) 

we could not move away if we wanted 
to, because Hollywood is rivalled only 
by New York as a world center for 
distinguished authors, artists and mu- 
sicians, as well as entertainment stars. 
While we search the world for new 
talent we must fall back upon the resi- 
dents of Southern California for 95 
per cent of our production personnel.” 

This fact is brought home to us by 
even a casual strolling through the 
Hollywood section and by noting such 
establishments as the Russian Art 
Club; the French Musician’s Club; 
the Wagnerian Society and « score of 
similar organizations denoting the 
focal points toward which the various 
artistic elements making up Holly- 
wood’s artistic life gravitate. I was 
told that prior tu the coming of the 
motion picture Southern California 
had little or nothing in the way of in- 
dustry for the designing of clothing, 
the manufacturing of cosmetics, the 
assembling of genuine or the manu- 
facturing of imitation antiques, period 
furniture, house furnishings, etc. To- 
day she stands second only to New 
York in these industries. 

I learned another interesting thing. 
All motion picture production men 
avow, often and long and heatedly, 
that their industry represents the 
sharpest and most desperate competi- 
tion of any in the country but that it 
is the most thoroughly unified and 
centralized. The advent of Judge 
Landis to the baseball world marked 
no more change in the great American 
sport than did the advent of Will H. 
Hays as the czar of moviedom. Ten 
years ago law suits between producers, 
distributors, and exhibitors averaged 
4000 annually. Hays first job was 
to establish a code for arbitration. In 
the six years it has been at work, up 
to January, 1932, 88,000 claims or dis- 
putes, involving $27,197,000 were ad- 
judicated, with only eight law suits. 
No industry in the world employs 
more temperamental, varied personnel, 
whose very profession makes them in- 
dividualists in the extreme. Practi- 
cally no industry of the size of the 
motion picture is as free from labor 
disputes. (We trust the general pub- 
lic appreciates the fact that the pub- 
licizing of the contract disputes with 


temperamental stars to a large extent 
(Turn to page 286) 
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MINNESOTA-DAKOTAS 


Gay ladies’ night parties are giving way 
to inter-club visits. Just now they are a 
pleasant blending of a family reunion and 
a housewarming on the neighbor’s forty. 
Soon they will evyolute into picnics. So it 
goes—but always a friendly gathering to- 
gether. 

Many clubs have staged an unusual 
number of shows, dances and bazaars for 
the purpose of raising funds for chari- 
table purposes. 

Because the district is situated out of 
the grasshopper and orange belts, it was 
advisable to defer divisional conferences 
until spring, but the lieutenant-governors, 
anxious to get started with these confer- 
ences, have their programs well under way 
and a few have completed their first visit 
to every club in their respective divisions. 

The Los Angeles Convention Special 
Train preparations are going forward ef- 
ficiently and numerous reports of enthus- 
iastic interest in the International 
convention are being received. 

The new procedure of holding an inter- 
district convention with our neighbors, the 
Western Canada District, at Winnipeg, is 
assured of success. 

Membership increases far exceed dele- 
tions during recent months. Several 
clubs in the district have maintained their 
objective of “at least one new member 
each week.” Attendance shows a steady 
increase from month to month and the 
district committees are functioning and 
inspiring a real interest and energy in 
the various club committees. 


KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE 


The Institute of Public Affairs for the 
mountains of Kentucky was held recently 
in Barbourville. This institute was in 


session for one whole day and continued 
into the evening. 


It was represented by 








all the organizations of the mountains 
for the purpose of a united front to solve 
the problems of the mountains. The Ki- 
wanis clubs of the section joined in the 
movement and Lieutenant-Governor H. H. 
Fuson was in charge of the child welfare 
group. There were also religious, eco- 
nomic and political group discussions. 
Three speakers were provided for each 
group and the problems of the mountain 
country were discussed freely with the 
idea of getting at definite problems and 
aiding in their solution. 

The Kiwanis Club of Pineville, Ken- 
tucky, established a record for increase 
in membership in Division III. by setting 
20 as a goal for the increase during the 
year and obtaining 10 new members 
during the first month. This club seems 
to be in line for the prize in the Kentucky- 
Tennessee District. 


CAROLINAS 


PPROXIMATELY 200 Kiwanians 

from the Kiwanis Clubs of Lenoir, 
Hickory, Morganton, North Wilkes- 
boro, and Marion, North Carolina, gath- 
ered at the North Carolina School for the 
Deaf at Morganton recently to hear 
District Governor William H. Mont- 
gomery talk on “The Dawn of Confidence.” 
Immediate Past District Governor Her- 
bert W. Hennig, Past District Governors 
Tom P. Pruitt and Allison W. Honeycutt, 








The Lake County indoor fair held in Eustis, 
Florida, was sponsored by the five Kiwanis clubs 


of the county and directed by John C. Lochner, 
Secretary of the Lake County of Com- 
merce. The exhibit comprised entries by nearly 
one hundred individuals and concerns and con- 
sisted only of products grown and manufactured 
in the county. In the evening 280 Kiwanians 
and ladies enjoyed a dinner, the guests of honor 
being District Governor Ernest B. Milam, Im- 
mediate Past District Governor and Mrs. Harold 
V. Condict, Past District Governor C. Harold 
Hippler, Past District egy An and 
Mrs. E. G. — 5, Baws District Secretary-Treasurer 
and Mrs. H. Frank Isted, and Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor and Moe W. Harvey Freeman, Jr. 


and Lieutenant-Governors Joseph R. 
Sevier and M. C, Campbell were present. 
After a sumptuous meal, the guests were 
entertained with demonstrations by pupils 
of the school. 


NEW ENGLAND 


HE New England District Committee 
ta Public Affairs has worked out a 
carefully considered plan which they sent 
to each of the 93 clubs throughout the 
district, suggesting that each club give 
considerable time to working on one of 
the Special Objectives of Kiwanis for this 
year, namely, the “Maintenance of Ade- 
quate Educational Facilities.” 

The document was prepared by Past 
District Governor Elmer E, Spear of 
Everett, Massachusetts. The committee 
believes that this is a very timely and 
important objective and that the influence 
of business and professional men as rep- 
resented in the Kiwanis clubs, should be 
used on behalf of the schools as outlined 
in the document sent to the clubs. This 
document was called, “Suggestions Re- 
garding the New 1933 Kiwanis Objective 
Relating to Public Education.” The sub- 
title read, “Study and understand the 
essential needs of our public schools in 
order that the system of education may 
be properly supported and continued on 
the highest plan of efficiency and produc- 
tivity.” 

The procedure outlined in the plan was 
as follows: 

1. Each Kiwanis club is asked to refer 
the project to its own Public Affairs com- 
mittee. 


2. Each member of the club Committee 
on Public Affairs is asked to read the 
latest available school report for his own 
city. 

8. The members of the club commit- 
tee are asked to visit each type of school. 
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At a recent joint meeting of the Kiwanis Club of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, and District Nineteen 


of the American 


principal speaker and Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 


Pennsylvania were guests. Left to right: 


of the Harrisburg club, Governor Pinchot, 


4. The club is asked to find out about 
every type of school and its place in the 
plan of education which would mean not 
merely a cursory glance at the newest 
type of equipment in shops, gymnasiums, 
and assembly halls, but to find out about 
the academic work, the quality of the 
teaching, the attitude of the children, their 
response to instruction, their discipline, 
the books in use and the teaching plan 
followed. 

A comprehensive and detailed view of 
the schools is sought in order to serve as 
the proper basis of understanding and 
taking any further steps. 

5. Clubs are asked to arrange for a 
conference regarding school problems, in- 
cluding the financial problem, the trend 
in teachers’ pay and similar matters, with 
the superintendent of schools. 

6. Invite the superintendent and other 
educators to speak before the club under 
the auspices of the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee. 


Legion, National Commander Louis A. Johnson of the American Legion was the 


and Governor and Mrs. Gifford Pinchot of 


National Commander Johnson, President Jesse D. Wells 


and Mrs. Roosevelt. 


7. Work out a progress report, paving 
the way for further and continuous study 
of the subject. It is urged that the clubs 
be not afraid to take a stand in favor of 
a strong school program. 

8. Review the city’s annual school 
budget and express the club’s viewpoint 
on any matters upon which definite, con- 
structive action, based on a knowledge of 
facts, can be taken. Before taking such 
action, discuss the budget before your 
club, without undue publicity. 

9. Make studies of such special feat- 
ures of the school system as athletics, 
physical education, health activities, art, 
music, the kindergarten, adult education, 
bands and orchestras, etc., in order to ap- 
preciate the part which these activities 
are expected to play in the all around 
development of the school child. 

10. Translate school costs into terms of 
a portion of the tax dollar and then strive 
to justify each penny of that cost by 
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knowing the importance of the work un- 
dertaken to the community life to national 
progress, to individual happiness and to 
general prosperity. 

The district Committee on Public Af- 
fairs is composed of the chairman pre- 
viously mentioned, International Trustee 
Ernest F. McGregor, Past International 
Trustees Walter J. Campbell and Thomas 
E. Babb, Jr.; Immediate Past District 
Governor Ervin A. Center; Past District 
Governors Frank E. Dow, John B. Dens- 
more, Charles S. Webster, John C. Tracy 
and James F. Armstrong. 

District Governor Burton K. Harris 
and District Secretary George C. Clarke 
visited a well attended inter-club meeting 
held lately in Portland, Maine, when 700 
people gathered to hear a summarization 
of the work of the club in behalf of the 
under-privileged children of Portland and 
the vicinity by Arthur D. Welch, a mem- 
ber of the club, who made public, for the 
first time, a ten-year report of the amount 
raised by the club, donated by the mem- 
bers or contributed by interested citizens 
for various charities. In ten years the 
Portland club has raised over $100,000 
for such purposes. Seventy-seven mem- 
bers of nearby Maine clubs were in at- 
tendance and President George E. 
Haggas presided. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


HE second annual “All Westmoreland 

County Kiwanis Night” was recently 
celebrated at Vandergrift, Pennsylvania, 
under the auspices of that club with Father 
Joseph Herdegen, chairman of the club 
Committee on Inter-Club Relations, in 
charge. Over 200 Kiwanians attended 
this annual meeting, representing the Ki- 
wanis Clubs of Greensburg, Irwin, Jean- 
nette, Latrobe, Mount Pleasant, Monessen, 
New Kensington, West Newton, and Van- 
dergrift. Speakers were District Gover- 
nor James A. Logan, District Secretary 
John C. Norton, Lieutenant-Governor 
Frank E. Finley, and Immediate Past 
President Allen W. Snyder of the Van- 
dergrift club. 

Kiwanis activity in behalf of the under- 
privileged child was stressed in addresses 
and in pictures which were explained by 





F. Clabaugh of 


District Chairman Sam the 


im the 


Relations 
to Selma to deliver “The Torch” to President S. A. Fowlkes of that club. 
fistri aeétion 3 


Inter-Club 











Committee of the Alabama District made a special trip by airplane from Birmingham 
“The Torch” is an unusual book which is to be the key to each club 


im an inter-club meeting this year. 
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Jacob Engel, chairman of the district 
Committee on Under-Privileged Child. 
He stated there were 27,000 crippled chil- 
dren in Pennsylvania who needed adequate 
care to make them useful members of 
society. 

Prizes at this meeting were won by Len 
B. Keck of Greensburg for having a per- 
fect attendance record for thirteen years, 
by the Greensburg club for having the 
best percentage of attendance, by the 
Monessen quartet and by the Greensburg 
“Heinies” band. 

New Kensington was selected for the 
third annual Westmoreland County meet- 
ing next year. 

The Kiwanis Club of Pitcairn recently 
celebrated its third birthday with a din- 
ner party at which guests were present 
from the Kiwanis Club of Wilkinsburg. 
Lieutenant-Governor Frank E. Finley was 
present and gave a short talk. He also 
read a congratulatory letter from District 
Governor Logan. President J. Hackney 


Colclough welcomed the out-of-town 
guests and Vice-President J. Lloyd 
Grimm welcomed the ladies. Dr. Mar- 


shall M. Thompson, one of the charter 
members of the club, gave a most enter- 
taining address. Various short talks and 
music concluded the program. 
CALIFORNIA-NEVADA 
TTENTION in the California-Ne- 
A vada District is now on Los Angeles 
and the International convention. In 
March over 1,500 pre-convention registra- 
tions had been received from 57 clubs of 
the district. The convention Executive 
Committee has been at work for months 
and hundreds of details are receiving the 
attention of various committee chairmen 
and members. It is regrettable that John 
F. S. D’Aule found it impossible to con- 
tinue as General Convention Chairman but 
Past President Ben G. Wright of the Los 
Angeles club was immediately selected to 
carry on this work and plans are being 
completed under his capable leadership. 
Other activities in the district are also 
receiving enthusiastic support. District 
Governor Clark Clement has paid official 
visits to each of the twelve divisions and 
at each meeting there was excellent at- 
tendance and good fellowship. To the 
Kiwanians throughout the district, the 
governor brought a message on “The Op- 
portunity of Kiwanis Today.” 
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Kiwanians of Amarillo, Texas, recently sponsored a bundle day and every member brought a bundle 


of discarded wearing apparel. 


Suits, trousers, shirts, underwear, shoes, etc., were assembled and later 


turned over to the proper agency to distribute to the needy of the city. 


In announcing the winners of the 1932 
District Achievement Contest, Chairman 
Arnold A. Bowhay, Jr., stated, “The 
three best in each division were so splen- 
did that the committee disliked to make 
a final decision.” 

Therefore, not only the winners, but 
also those clubs given second and third 
places, are to be highly congratulated. 
These clubs are: Gold Division—Los An- 
geles, Oakland, San Francisco; Silver Di- 
vision—Long Beach, Glendale, Riverside; 
Blue Division—Inglewood, Hollywood, 
Claremont; White Division — Benicia, 
Compton, North Holylwood. Each of the 
winning clubs in the 1932 District 
Achievement Contest received a check for 
approximately $100 to be used by that 
club in providing education and training 
for a worthy boy or girl. 

The district has an Attendance Contest 
which is from October 1 of one year to 
September 30 of the next year. Trophies 
are presented at the time of the district 
convention to the winning clubs in the 
Gold, Silver, Blue and White Divisions. 
Now that the International Period “B” 


has been changed to fall months, the dis- 
trict Committee on Attendance has di- 
vided the district contest into two periods, 
the intensive period to be known as the 
“Premium Period” and held in the spring 
of the year, this year from March 6 to 
May 14. The clubs are rallying under the 
leadership of the district committee and 
some very fine records are being estab- 
lished. 

An interesting survey of attendance 
records was made recently which showed 
that ten clubs of the district have main- 
tained attendance averages in excess of 
96 per cent over a period of five consec- 
utive years from January 1, 1928, to 
December 381, 1932. These clubs are 
Huntington Park, La Habra, Tujunga, 
Los Gatos, Inglewood, Benicia, North 
Hollywood, Alameda, Ontario, and Mo- 
desto. 


CAPITAL . 


HE Charter Night meeting of the new 
Kiwanis Club of Annapolis, Maryland, 
was in the nature of a gala inter-club 
meeting, the charter being presented by 





The second annual “All Westmoreland County Kiwanis Night” was recently celebrated at Vandergrift, Pennsylvania, under the auspices of that 


club, Over two hundred Kiwanians were in attendance, including District Governor James 


Lieutenant-Governor Frank E. Finley. 


Logan, 


District Secretary John C. Norton, and 
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District Governor Edwin F. Hill before 
a gathering of over 150 men and women, 
including 56 visiting Kiwanians from Al- 
exandria and Arlington, Virginia, West- 
minster, Baltimore, Towson, Havre de 
Grace and Elkton, Maryland, and Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Past District Governor and Mrs. Merle 
E. Towner of Baltimore were also pres- 
ent. Greetings were extended by Mayor 
Walter E. Quenstedt, President J. O. Pur- 
vis of the Rotary Club, Dr. H. H. Sadler, 
Vice-President of Civitan, and Mrs. J. T. 
Linthicum, Vice-President of the Zonta 
Club. Harry L. Price, Past President of 
the Baltimore club, gave an inspiring talk 
on “Why Kiwanis?” 

District Governor Hill set an attend- 
ance pace for Capital District Kiwanians 
by attending forty meetings during the 
first quarter of the year. He missed two 
of the thirteen meetings of the Washing- 
ton club, February 9 and March 30, but 
made up his attendance by visiting twenty- 
nine other club meetings in four states. 


ONTARIO-QUEBEC- 
MARITIME 
egrrowor and Windsor, Ontario, Ki- 


wanians fraternized at a most enjoy- 
able inter-club meeting in Chatham 
recently. Good fellowship was the key- 
note of the affair and all enjoyed the fine 
program. 


PACIFIC-NORTHWEST 


REAT enthusiasm is manifest in the 

district over the 1933 divisional con- 
ferences. The elimination of the district 
Board of Trustees’ Meeting, heretofore 
held in January, has emphasized very 
materially the importance of the several 
divisional gatherings. District Governor 
Claude W. Barrick will attend each of 
the events and this necessitated extending 
the dates through April and May, as fol- 
lows: Division I., Lieutenant-Governor 
Marvin S. Allyn, New Westminster, 
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The third annual community flower show sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Highland Park, Los 
Angeles, California, was held at the Franklin High School. 


British Columbia, April 13; Division II., 
Lieutenant-Governor James M. Gilman, 
North Central-Seattle, Washington, April 
18; Division III., Lieutenant-Governor 
John P. Silknitter, Puyallup, Washington, 
April 20; Division IV., Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor Charles F. Rogers, Ilwaco-Long 
Beach, Washington, April 22; Division 
VIII., Lieutenant-Governor Walter E. 
Potter, Beaverton, Oregon, April 26; 
Division X., Lieutenant-Governor John H. 
Houston, Eugene, Oregon, May 4; Division 
VII, Lieutenant-Governor Guy H. John- 
son, Ontario, Oregon, May 10; Division 
VI. Lieutenant-Governor Charles  L. 
Chamberlin, Pullman, Washington, May 
18; Division V., Lieutenant-Governor Hal 
Holmes, Yakima Washington, May 16; 














Division IX., Lieutenant-Governor E. J. 
Page, McKinnville, Oregon, May 27. Be- 
tween the dates mentioned, District Gov- 
ernor Barrick will visit such nearby clubs 
as time will permit. 

The official dates for the sixteenth an- 
nual district convention will be Septem- 
ber 10-12 at the request of the host club 
of Seaside, Oregon. This being a seaside 
resort town, it was necessary to schedule 
the convention on a date following Labor 
Day, marking the end of the tourist rush 
of the summer. President Clyde Mason 
of the club has all committees appointed. 
Present Seaside committee plans contem- 
plate the handling of at least 1,000 Ki- 
wanians and their ladies. The facilities 
of the ocean city are completely adequate 
to care for many more than this number 
and weather reports show that the week 
in which the convention is scheduled has 
almost invariably been one of the finest 
recreational periods of each season. 

Enthusiasm continues to increase in re- 
gard to the International Convention in 
Los Angeles. Club bulletins are replete 
with stories of the convention and items 
concerning those who are already pledged 
to make the trip, either by the special 
ocean liner out of Seattle, Victoria, and 
Astoria, or by rail, air, or automobile. 
With paved highways from practically 
every Kiwanis center to California, pass- 
ing through some of the most magnificent 
scenery in the world, scores of Kiwanis 
cars will undoubtedly skim south to the 
great center of Kiwanis hospitality. The 
unique plans being developed to make this 
convention a series of surprises are no 
small factor in stimulating the interest of 
the folks up here. District Chairman Clin- 
ton S. Harley of the “On-to-Los Angeles” 
Committee is having splendid assistance in 
convention attendance promotion by the 
following committeemen: Alexander T. 
Robson, New Westminster; William D. 
Lyness, Tacoma; Arthur S. Cory, Chehalis; 
Lyman J. Bunting, Yakima; J. N. Emer- 
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son, Pullman; Frank G. Mitchell, Jr., 
Walla Walla; W. Arthur Steele, Clats- 
kanie; Charles Bollinger, Oregon City; 
Floyd L. Crittenden, Roseburg. 

The passing of Harry Nobbs of Van- 
couver, British Columbia, on March 9 was 
a distinct shock to the entire district. 
Harry was the dean of Kiwanis secre- 
taries in the Pacific-Northwest, having 
been continuously in the harness since the 
organization of his home club in 1918. He 
won International recognition in connec- 
tion with his many duties relating to the 
designing, building and dedication of the 
Kiwanis International Memorial to War- 
ren G. Harding in Stanley Park at Van- 
couver. Many of the major projects suc- 
cessfully consummated by his club may 
be credited to the painstaking effort of 
Harry Nobbs, and his ability to secure 
the codperation of his fellows. 


MICHIGAN 


HE Michigan District mourns the 

death of Dr. Thomas Zelinsky, noted 
physician and surgeon, former mayor of 
Battle Creek, and a charter member of 
the Kiwanis club in that city. He passed 
away Sunday, February 26. 

In spite of the pestilential bank “hol- 
idays” that have made the good old de- 
pression of the past few years look like 
prosperity at its peak, Kiwanis in the 
Michigan District keeps marching on. 
The Traverse City club put on a success- 
ful musical comedy and raised a_ nice 
sum for its milk fund; the Strathmoor, 
Detroit, club prepared a special Kiwanis 
edition of the Redford Record and raised 
a needed fund for welfare work by selling 
advertising space; Ypsilanti Kiwanians 
assisted the city welfare committee in 
holding a benefit show and cleared over 
$300 for the city milk fund; the Detroit 
club is increasing its membership; 
Lansing Kiwanians staged a children’s 
clothing campaign which lasted ten days 
and provided comfort for hundreds. 


GEORGIA 

IVISION II., comprising the Kiwanis 

Clubs of Columbus, Newman, Hogans- 
ville, Thomaston, Manchester and Jack- 
son, held an interesting meeting lately at 
the Warm Springs Foundation in Warm 
Springs at which District Governor Dave 
M. Parker was in attendance. About 
three hundred Kiwanians and their ladies 
were in attendance at the dinner in the 
Foundation Hotel dining room presided 
over by Lieutenant-Governor Mark A. 
Smith. Hon. James A. Farley, United 
States Postmaster-General, was present 
and spoke briefly. Other speakers were 
Major W. L. Harman of Brunswick, Rev. 
Pierce Harris of Columbus, Colonel E. C. 
Peyton of Fort Benning, and Rev. R. D. 
Dodd of Thomaston. 

Following the banquet, splendid enter- 
tainment was presented in the Foundation 
Play House, under the direction of district 
Chairman W. E. Joy of the Committee on 
Inter-Club Relations, who was responsible 
for the gathering. He was assisted by 
Kiwanian J. W. Smith of Manchester. 
Music was furnished for the dinner and 
entertainment by the 29th Infantry or- 
chestra of Fort Benning and each club 
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your yards and park- 
ways® Help keep streets 
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HE twenty Kiwanis clubs of Chicago 

are working actively in codperation 
with the Chicago Association of Commerce 
in an enormous city-wide clean-up cam- 
paign which continues until June 1, the 
purpose of which is to make Chicago beau- 
tiful and spick and span for the Century 
of Progress visitors. Prizes to the amount 
of more than $100 will be donated by the 
All-Chicago Kiwanis Clubs. 

A number of other civic organizations, 
women’s clubs, the Chicago High School 
Clean-up League and trade organizations 
are also codperating in this campaign. 
Mayor Kelly of the City of Chicago has 
issued a proclamation to give stimulus to 
the campaign. 

The movement has received the endorse- 
ment of Superintendent of Schools Bogan 
and an army of 600,000 school children 
is enrolled and at work. 

Through the generosity of Barron Col- 


lier, space has been donated in street cars 
and elevated cars for several thousand 
posters and also the art work in designing 
the poster. The Chicago Kiwanis clubs 
paid for the poster, 

Promotional work is being carried on 
through schools, radio broadcasts, civic 
organizations and newspapers. Stations 
WCFL, WIBO, and WBBM have already 
donated space and the Chicago news- 
papers, including the Tribune, Herald and 
Examiner, American, Daily News and 
Daily Times, have also been generous in 
their space for this worth while activity. 

The All-Chicago clubs were asked by the 
Association of Commerce to take an active 
part in this campaign and A. F. B. Klein, 
past president of the North Shore Kiwanis 
club, was made general chairman for the 
Chicago clubs. International Secretary 
Fred. C. W. Parker has served on the 
general committee of the. Association of 
Commerce. 








provided a part of the entertainment. 
Much enthusiasm is being displayed in 
the Georgia District over the coming dis- 
trict convention in Atlanta. Brunswick, 
the farthest removed club from Atlanta, 
was the first to send in its check register- 
ing one hundred per cent. Atlanta Ki- 
wanians are arranging to have the con- 
vention one hundred per cent worth while 
as well as one hundred per cent Kiwanis. 


ALABAMA 


HE Committee on Inter-Club Rela- 
tions of the Alabama District has 
prepared an unusual book known as “The 
Torch” which is to be the key to each 
club in the district participating this year 
in an inter-club meeting. The book start- 
ed its journey at Selma, the home club 
of District Governor J. E. Lewis, when 
Sam F. Clabaugh of the Birmingham club 
and chairman of the district Inter-Club 
Relations Committee, made a special trip 
by airplane from Birmingham to Selma 
to deliver the book to President S. A. 
Fowlkes of that club. 

On that day Selma entertained the 
Montgomery club at an inter-club meeting 
and the Montgomery club entertained a 
few days later the Birmingham club, 
after which Birmingham entertained An- 
niston. “The Torch” will circulate over 
the entire district in this way. 

At these inter-club meetings each visit- 
ing Kiwanian autographs the book and 


the club itself adds whatever message is 
desired. “The Torch” will be kept by 
District Governor Lewis as a souvenir 
and a record of 1938 Kiwanis work. 


INDIANA 


peace gardens are being spon- 
sored by many clubs. Vacant lots are 
solicited, assigned to the unemployed and 
seeds and plants are furnished. County 
agricultural agents are coéperating with 
the Kiwanians in supervising and carrying 
out the instructions. Many clubs are spon- 
soring recreational activities. The clubs 
are enjoying an increase in membership. 

The “Kiwanis Index” will be sent the 
21st of each month to the club presidents 
and secretaries. 

Spring divisional meetings will be held 
under the direction of the various lieuten- 
ant-governors, in the following cities: Di- 
vision I., LaPorte, Lieutenant-Governor 
Arthur E. Jones; Division II., Logans- 
port, Lieutenant-Governor John  V. 
Beamer; Division III., Lebanon, Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Arthur D. Sullins; Division 
IV., Elwood, Lieutenant-Governor Jesse 
L. Watts; Division V., Indianapolis, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Fred V. Chew; Division 
VI., Greensburg, Lieutenant-Governor 
Walter B. Lowe; Division VII., Evans- 
ville, Lieutenant-Governor Ben W. Curtis; 
Division VIII., Bedford, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor W. James Niven. Plans are being 
made for the largest attendance in years. 
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® West Union, West Virginia, 
Makes Drinking Water Safe 


For a long time residents of West 
Union, West Virginia, have been confront- 
ed with the menace of unsafe drinking 
water and particularly was this true dur- 
ing the summer months and dry seasons. 
The water supply had to be taken from 
a nearby stream and the filtration plant 
was not adequate to render the water thor- 
oughly purified and safe for human con- 
sumption. West Union Kiwanians be- 
came interested in the matter and after 
much hard work succeeded in securing the 
necessary machinery and equipment to 
place the water system in first-class con- 
dition and have removed from entrances to 
the city the “Unsafe Water” signs, which 
the Health Department had placed at 
these points. 

To celebrate the fine work of the club 
a banquet was held at which the ladies and 
members of the city council were in at- 
tendance. Kiwanian H. C. Stuck thanked 
the councilmen for the codperation they 
had shown the Kiwanis club in its ef- 
fort to have “Pure Water” signs erected 
in the city. Kiwanians from Clarksburg, 
including Immediate Past District Gov- 
ernor Arthur T. Post, District Secretary 
John E. Cruise and others, were also pres- 
ent and furnished the program. 


® Malone, New York, White Pine 
Plantation One of Finest in State 


When the Malone, New York, club start- 
ed a demonstration reforestry project 
along the highway between Malone and 
Montreal it was hoped to thereby inter- 
est others residing in the vicinity to un- 
dertake similar work. How well the club 
has succeeded is shown by a communica- 
tion received from the Associate Forester 
of the Saint Lawrence University, an ex- 
cerpt of which follows: 

“During the past ten days, this office 
has received seven 4-H Club tree orders 
from young people living in the neighbor- 
hood of the tree plantation which your 
club established along the road north of 
Malone. 

“Upon inquiry, I found that these boys 
and girls had tree planting brought to 
their attention through their frequent ob- 
servation of the development and appear- 
ance of the Kiwanis club’s white pine plan- 
tation established in 1929. Furthermore, 
three adult land owners in that neighbor- 
hood have promised faithfully to adopt a 
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Clubs Are Active 


From the numerous fine reports received 
constantly, these are selected because of 
their value in suggestions to other clubs 


systematic tree planting program to re- 
forest the idle land on their farms. 

“I am writing this letter with the idea 
that your club members will be interested 
to know that their efforts are beginning 
to show concrete results and will continue 
to do so as the plantation grows and be- 
comes more conspicuous in the future. 
Your reforestation project is, in my opin- 
ion, one of the finest educational monu- 
ments established toward meeting and 
solving the great land use problem which 
is confronting the state and nation. It is 
something of which your club can be 
justly proud.” 





| 
m| 
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Last year a very interesting Mothers’ Day pro- 
gram was given by Kiwanians of Altus, Oklahoma, 
at which mothers of Kiwanians as well as guests 
of the city were in attendance. Mrs. J. M. Bed- 
ichek, who is 83 years of age, was introduced as 
honorary mother of the club because of her 
active life, her usefulness to humanity and her 
true spirit of pioneering. 


The section where the plantation is lo- 
cated is practically useless for other than 
tree planting projects, being too sandy 
for agriculture. Each year the club mem- 
bers have planted three thousand trees and 
this spring will repeat the program, mak- 
ing fifteen thousand trees. At an in- 
spection by a state conservation official 
about a year ago, this plantation was de- 
clared to be one of the finest in the state. 


@ Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
Holds Annual Rummage Sale 


Sixteen hundred dollars is a nice sum 
to realize from a rummage sale, yet that 
is the achievement of the Ann Arbor club 
as a result of its recent three-day sale. The 
secretary has reported that $1,320.25 was 


and on a basis of geographic distribution. 


received in actual cash and that he has on 
hand to dispose of orders for goods, mer- 
chandise, services, etc., in the amount of 
over $300. Most of the items will be pur- 
chased by members of the club. 

This rummage sale is not an ordinary 
one—it is an institution. It is repeated 
year after year with gratifying results. 

While other rummage sales and welfare 
calls reduced contributions of clothing 
this year, there were so many donations 
sent of new merchandise that when the 
sale opened it looked like a_ general 
store with a used goods’ annex. All used 
clothing offered for sale was dry cleaned 
by an Ann Arbor Kiwanian without 
charge. New merchandise donated by 
merchants included clothing, an electric 
range, a breakfast nook complete, fruits, 
groceries, canned goods, etc. The ladies 
assisted by conducting a baked goods’ 
sale, 

The entire proceeds will go to provide 
a recreational program for under-priv- 
ileged children at the University of Mich- 
igan hospital who come from all parts of 
the state. This fine program is a con- 
crete expression of what Kiwanis means. 


® Salisbury, North Carolina, 
Proud of Activities 


The Kiwanis Club of Salisbury, North 
Carolina, has published a very fine book- 
let giving a resume of the many activities 
the club has been interested in during the 
past ten years. 

For some time it has been the custom 
of the club to entertain all the teachers in 
the city schools early in the school year; 
the club actively served in the drive for 
the endowment for Catawba College; a 
short while ago all former Kiwanians 
and their ladies were entertained at a big 
barbecue and get-together meeting; the 
club has organized and equipped a boys’ 
drum and bugle corps in the city; aided 
in all charity drives; donated to a fund 
which provided tonsil operations for ap- 
proximately one hundred children and 
many individual members have provided 
funds for tonsil operations on needy cases 
and donated one hundred dollars to a milk 
fund for undernourished children in the 
city schools. The club has always taken 
an active interest in the Orphanage at 
Cresent. At Christmas each child is pro- 
vided with a present. Chairs were bought 
for the new dining hall and the children 
have always been taken to the circuses and 
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several luncheon meetings have been held 
at the Orphanage. It has been the cus- 
tom for a number of years for each Sal- 
isbury Kiwanian to provide a basket for 
some needy family at Christmas and more 
than five hundred baskets have been dis- 
tributed. The club feels that a great deal 
has been accomplished towards establish- 
ing a better relation between the people 
of the city and county through the many 
meetings that have been held in different 
sections of the county. 

But these are only a few of the activi- 
ties. The principal efforts of the club have 
been directed along lines of under-priv- 
ileged child work, dealing with the treat- 
ment of crippled and tuberculous children. 
As a result of the first temporary tuber- 
culosis camp in 1928, about which a fea- 
ture article appeared in the October, 1928, 
issue of The Kiwanis Magazine, a per- 
manent building with all modern improve- 
ments has been erected and the Preven- 
torium is an established institution. It 
has now been operated for four summers 
and more than one hundred children have 
had their tuberculosis arrested and have 
been given what practically amounts to a 
guarantee that they will not break down 
with it later on in life. This Preventorium 
is operated in a strictly scientific manner. 
It is much more than a summer camp, the 
institution being in reality a hospital for 
the treatment of tuberculous children. 
Children are accepted for treatment at the 
camp only after having been found to have 



















































off the roof of the lodge. 











The Bitter Root Lodge Committee of the Kiwanis Club of Kalispell, 
tana, planned a trip to the lodge for as many m 


About fifteen tons of ice were stored, and the 
committee served a splendid luncheon which was prepared in the lodge 
kitchen. All who made the trip enjoyed a wonderful day. 






A recent meeting of the Sioux City, Iowa, club was held in its log cabin at Stone Park, which was 


built by the club at a cost of about $4,000. 


This cabin is used in the summer by children from 


the orphanages and by poor children who cannot obtain a summer outing from any other organization. 


During the winter the cabin is available to any Kiwanian and is almost in constant use. 


here is a 


big fireplace which furnishes heat for the building and a kitchen is built on in the rear of the 
building which is equipped with cooking utensils and dishes. 


a positive tuberculin test and an X-ray 
picture disclosing processes in the glands 
draining the lungs. 

Space will not permit the giving of de- 
tails as to gain in weight and the remark- 
able improvement in the physical condi- 
tion of these children. Suffice it to say 
that the club had a group of children 
around forty in number whose total 
poundage underweight was over five hun- 
dred pounds and they gained to a point 
considerably over this. Salisbury Kiwan- 
ians have actively sponsored this move- 
ment and have contributed to it and as- 
sisted in raising money needed to carry on 
the work. Of this project and its results 
the club is no less proud and happy than 
of the work with crippled children. 

Practically every crippled child in the 
county which could be helped has had the 
proper treatment. As the club has ac- 
tively been engaged in this good work 
for more than ten years, the most spec- 
tacular part has long since been accom- 
plished but the committee continues to 
function. Every few weeks some children 
are taken to the State Orthopaedic Hos- 
pital and the club continues to defray all 
expenses in connec- 
tion with these 
cases. Not all of 
this money spent 
has been a gift. In 
numerous _in- 
stances, loans to 
individuals have 
been made to see 
them through an 
operation. T his 
money was loaned 
without interest 
and most of it has 
been repaid. It 
has taken a lot of 
hard work and has 
cost considerable 
money but it has 
made normal chil- 
dren out of hopeless 
cripples and _ has 
brought joy into 
the hearts of par- 





Mon- 
7 go, and 
spent the day putting up ice for the summer’s use, and in shoveling snow 


ers as could 





ents and children alike. Records show 
that 104 children of the county have 
been treated at the hospital. Some have 
required as high as eight and ten opera- 
tions and hospitalization for a number of 
years. 


@ Hobby Show Success in 
University-Seattle, 
Washington 


Under the direction of Kiwanian Charles 
G. Norman, the University-Seattle club 
held its first hobby show. Public enthu- 
siasm aroused by this display and the 
challenge made to the children who so 
readily accepted it has established the 
show as an annual and anticipated event. 

No limitations were placed on the type 
of entries boys and girls might present 
which, of course, necessitated expansion 
of the original classifications. Supersed- 
ing the club’s expectations, a total of 181 
entries were registered and skillfully ar- 
ranged in a building donated throuch the 
courtesy of the Metropolitan Building 
Company. During the day’s exhibition ap- 
proximately 1,000 attended the show and 
expressed their approval of the efforts of 
the club. 

An attractive first prize suitable to the 
type of entry was awarded the winner of 
each classification. Sub-divisions were 
added, as required, and first, second, and 
third prize printed ribbons were given th 
winners of each sub-division. In addition 
a grand prize was given to Walter Dahl 
for the most outstanding exhibit. His 
display consisted of more than 200 orni- 
thological specimens of Washington. 

Willing coéperation was given by met- 
ropolitan, community and school publica- 
tions. Announcements and entry blanks 
were distributed by the north end pub- 
lie schools, various Camp Fire and Boy 
Scout organizations, and by members of 
the club. As an expression of community 
sentiment the following paragraph is 
quoted from an editorial appearing in the 
University District Herald: 

“The Kiwanians are to be congratulat- 
ed in starting the new year in this man- 
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ner. Character-building work with boys] 
and girls, particularly during periods of 
economic depression, is the finest contri- 
bution any civic group can make to the 
community. The Kiwanis slogan, ‘We 
Build,’ is splendidly exemplified in a prac- 
tical way by this enterprise.’” 


®@ Athens, Texas, 
Busy 

Athens, Texas, Kiwanians are busy with 
a number of projects. They are spon- 
soring two bands, one municipal and one 
high school. President E. G. Walker is 
serving as general chairman of the drive 
for $500 for the County Memorial Li- 
brary and the club has a standing com- 
mittee for the purpose of studying ways 
and means to make the library a perman- 
ent and growing institution. On the oc- 
casion of a County Inter-Scholastic Meet 
sponsored by the club last year there 
were over a thousand entries from all 
over the county. Athens Kiwanians are 


also sponsoring a play to secure addition- 
al funds for under-privileged child work 
and to contribute culturally to the com- 
munity, 





Kiwanians of the Southeast Cleveland, ‘Ohio, club 

enjoyed an outing on the estate of their President, 

Dr. Arthur M. Chatham. Left to right: George 

Chatham and Past President 
Karl K. Kist. 





Zahler, Dr. 


How do we build for Kiwanis, 
Is our spirit all laughter and song, 
Are we ready with help for the needy, 
Are our standards right or wrong? 


What of our dinners and dances, 
What of our frolic and fun, 

What is behind all our planning, 
And the good deeds we have done? 


It is loyalty and friendship, 

Strength and courage and good cheer. 
Let us build with a will for Kiwanis 

All through this coming year. 


(This poem, which so fully expresses 
the sentiment of Kiwanis, was written by 
Dr. Arthur M. Chatham, President of 
the Southeast Cleveland, Ohio, club.) 


® Washington, Indiana, 
Activities Many 


Washington Kiwanians have been very 
active in sponsoring many civic improve- 
ments, they have aided under-privileged 
children and have worked in behalf of 
better citizenship and good will. 

During 1932, the club sponsored and 
paid the expenses of fourteen 4-H Club 
boys to an outing and training at Shak- 
amak Park; helped pay the expense of 
the 4-H Club exhibition and banquet in 
connection with the Elnora, Indiana, Fair 
last fall; took twenty-six orphan children 
for an outing in Evansville and provided 
amusements, food and _ transportation; 
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sponsored and brought 
to a conclusion the 
marking of all streets 
in the City of Wash- 
ington; gave $25 to 
the Community Relief 
Fund and had several 
members on import- 
ant committees of the 
Community Relief Or- 
ganization for raising 
funds and establishing 
a commissary to feed 
the unemployed; held 
two meetings for far- 
mers; donated $10 
and helped sponsor 
the marking of State 
Highway Road No. 
50-A through the 
business district of 
Washington, and col- 
lected, mended and 
sponsored the delivery 
of Christmas toys 
.o poor children. The club was also rep- 
resented at all district meetings. 


®@ Utica, New York, 
Active 

The Utica, New York, club has a very 
active and varied civic and welfare pro- 
gram. During 1932 it assisted the Amer- 
ican Legion in finding jobs for the unem- 
ployed, aided in the annual community 
chest drive and helped the Y. M. C. A. 
in its campaign for funds. A service fund 
of $400, raised entirely by popular sub- 
scription, was also secured. The George 
Washington Bicentennial Anniversary was 
observed and during Music Week an ap- 
propriate program was held. Members 
gave vocational guidance lectures in the 
schools and the club codperated with the 
officers of the probate court. The Com- 
mittee on Americanization works along 
with the Americanization Council and 
literature has been prepared for distribu- 
tion among all new citizens. All the boys 
and girls of the 4-H Clubs were enter- 








Kiwanians of Lanesboro, Minnesota, are sponsors of the Boy Secale of 
that city and took a very active part in the erection of the new Boy 


Scout lodge in Sylvan Park. 


tained and farmers were invited to partici- 
pate in one of the club programs, At 
Christmas-time all the needy, both young 
and old, were given help and were enter- 
tained. During the year, all former mem- 
bers were invited to an old-timers meet- 
ing. Utica Kiwanians also took part in a 
number of excellent inter-club meetings. 


® Buffalo, New York, Has 
Fine Boys’ Work Program 


Immediately upon taking office as the 
1933 president of the Buffalo, New York, 
club, Edward W. Hotte’s first step was 
toward appointing a committee known as 
the Boys’ Work Committee, of which 
Harry C. McCormack is chairman and 
Philip N. Fleck vice-chairman. The first 
get-together meeting was a George Wash- 
ington party and about fifty-five boys and 
Kiwanians enjoyed the fine dinner and 
program. 

This meeting grew out of work which 
has been done by Buffalo Kiwanians with 
these boys for the past twelve years. The 


Ten girls —- 4 boy, 7 & upils of the Kirby Junior High School, were recently presented prizes 
offered i 


annually 
canning and a ing 


President Nelson B. 


wanis Club of Chicopee, 
ursuits. The presentations were made before the entire student body by Past 
arter. He commended the winners for their keen interest in the school 


Massachusetts, for proficiency in 4-H Club 


extension program. 
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club selects boys with good home influ- 
ence who have lost their fathers, and has 
endeavored to make up this loss to them 
by appointing a Kiwanian to act as a fa- 
ther to the boy and exert a helpful and 
inspiring influence over him through sym- 
pathy and love. 

A bank account of $5.00 is opened for 
each boy, thus encouraging him to learn 
the lesson of thrift. Without expense to 
the club or boys, a complete physical ex- 
amination is given to each boy and any 
condition needing correction receives at- 
tention through club members. 

The boys are encouraged to join the 
Boy Scouts and also the Y. M. C. A. 
and in cases where the boy or his moth- 
er cannot afford the dues, they are paid 
by the club. In the summer those who 
wish to attend are sent to a camp for two 
weeks, the boys being allowed the choice 
of Boy Scout, Y. M. C. A., or Catholic 
Camps. All expenses are paid by the 
club. 

Jobs for the older boys are secured for 
those who desire to earn a little money 
during the vacation and deposit it in their 
bank accounts, which is under the super- 
vision of their Kiwanis fathers and who 
control all withdrawals. 

Good times are arranged for the boys, 
including ball games, picnics, Shrine af- 
fairs, athletic contests, amateur prize 
fights, auto rides, Kiwanians often taking 
the boys with them when attending some 
affair. A card containing the good wishes 
of the club goes to each boy on his birth- 
day. At Christmas he is remembered and 
the Kiwanis father is allowed to spend 
$10 on each boy. The selection of some 
needed clothing usually follows a consul- 
tation with the mother as to what is most 
needed. 

Many of the boys have taken their plac- 
es in the world and are supporting their 
mothers. One is a graduate of Colgate, 
having worked his way through, obtaining 
a scholarship in high school and graduat- 
ing with honors, winning the French prize. 
Another upon graduating from high 


school, worked one year in a job secured 
for him by his Kiwanis father, saved his 
money, borrowed some more and is now 
in Ann Arbor, Michigan, securing an edu- 
cation. 


Many children have received treatment through the Richmond, Virginia Crip- 
pled Childrens’ Clinic which is maintained by the Richmond Kiwanis club in 
conjunction with the Medical College of Virginia. 








A movement is 
being made to keep 
the older boys to- 
gether by forming 
a junior club, spon- 
sored by the Buf- 
falo club. While 
all details have not 
as yet been work- 
ed out, the plan is 
for the boys to 
elect their own of- 
ficers and _ hold 
weekly or bi-week- 
ly meetings, the 
Buffalo club to 
assist with music 
and speakers. The 
purposes of the 
club will be to 
help in their de- 
velopment by plac- 
ing emphasis on 
cleanliness of mind and body, self-control, 
honesty and loyalty to country and their 
own club. 














®@ Dubuque, lowa, 
Completes Novel Stunt 

Dubuque, Iowa, Kiwanians have just 
completed a club member visitation proj- 
ect. Two prizes, which were framed 
“Kiwanis Objects,” were awarded for the 
first two complete lists. The stunt was a 
success and resulted in better acquaintance 
and fellowship. One list in particular, in 
addition to the information carried, con- 
tained some outstanding remark or inci- 
dent of each visitation made. 


®@ Richmond, Virginia, Provides 
Clinic for Crippled Children 


The Richmond Kiwanis Clinic for Crip- 
pled Children was organized in January, 
1927, with Dr. Thomas F. Wheeldon as 
surgeon-in-chief. Four unused rooms were 
secured in the Outpatient Department of 
the Medical College of Virginia. These 
rooms were renovated, decorated and ful- 
ly equipped by Richmond Kiwanians. Two 
rooms were used for orthopaedic examin- 
ations, one for the application of plaster 
casts and one for physiotherapy treat- 
ments. The professional personnel con- 
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sisted of an orthopaedic surgeon, a full 
time physiotherapist and a student nurse 
from the training school of the College. 

The clinic was affiliated with twenty-one 
other social and medical agencies in the 
city. Among these were the Instructive 
Visiting Nurse Association, which car- 
ried out the follow-up work in the homes; 
the Social Service Unit of the Outpatient 
Department of the College, which made 
necessary investigations to determine the 
eligibility to attend the clinic; the City 
Social Service Department, which provid- 
ed fuel and shoes, and the Family Service 
Society, which provided food, clothing and 
shelter when necessary. 

It was found at the end of the first year, 
due to affiliation with other organizations, 
the work could be handled by a part time 
physiotherapist. The need grew so rapid- 
ly, however, that in January, 1929, it was 
decided to extend the aid to include con- 
stant orthopaedic treatment and this was 
provided by the College. Three more or- 
thopaedic surgeons were also added to the 
staff, of which Dr. Wheeldon continued 
to be chief. 

Although the clinic is primarily an or- 
thopaedic project for crippled children, 
every phase of the child’s life is taken in- 
to consideration. Orthopaedic treatment, 
including operations, braces, plaster casts, 
X-rays and physiotherapy treatments is 
carried on through the clinic. Cases need- 
ing laboratory work, medical treatment, 
care of eyes, ears, nose and throat, etc., 
are referred to the respective clinics. Med- 
icines are secured through the Pharmacy 
of the Outpatient Department of the Col- 
lege at greatly reduced cost and social 
problems are taken up with the proper 
social agencies. If the child is a conduct 
problem as well as an orthopaedic one, he 
is sent to the Children’s Memorial Clinic 
where thorough psychiatric and psycho- 
logical examinations are made and recom- 
mendation is made for solving the prob- 
lem of the child’s conduct so that he may 
take his place in society as a normal in- 
dividual in body and mind. 

The spirit of the clinic is such that when 
the child has been aided mentally and phy- 
sically the case is not closed as a deed 
well done, but interest in that child is ex- 











Buffalo, New York, Kiwanians are greatly interested in boys’ work and recently entertained the boys 
at a splendid party. This mgs gp out of work which has been done by the club with these 
e 


boys for the past twelve years. 


club selects 


home influence who have lost 


with good 


their fathers, and has endeavored to make up this loss to them by appointing one of its members 
to act as a father to the boy and exert a helpful and inspiring influence through sympathy and love. 
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tended to solving the educational and vo- 
cational side of his life. There is close 
cojperation between school teachers, 
school nurses and the clinic. 

The clinic gives medical students at the 
College an opportunity to observe and aid 
in orthopaedic work and the aid which 
the club has given has not been merely 
financial but has consisted of a splendid 
enthusiasm which has produced the organ- 
ization and the carrying on of this clinic. 

From January 1, 1932, to July 1, 1932, 
expenditures amounted to $727.65, 965 in- 
dividual cases were treated, there were 
1,396 visits by patients to the clinic for 
treatment, 250 physiotherapy cases receiv- 
ed treatment, 87 plasters were applied, 28 
cases were hospitalized, and 18 operations 
were performed on individual cases. 

The annual cost of the Richmond Ki- 
wanis club of maintenance of the clinic, 
including the salary of the physiotherapist, 
is $1,800, the remainder being borne by 
the Medical College of Virginia. It is 
believed that every member of the Rich- 
mond ciub receives in return for his aid, 
dividends in the form of a great satisfac- 
tion in knowing that many people have 
been made better citizens and that many 
people are happier due to the help that he 
has extended to the less fortunate boys 
and girls of the community. 


® Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin, 
Collect Food for Needy 


Combining an under-privileged child 
program with one in which needy families 
would secure foodstuffs, the Wisconsin 
Rapids club sponsored an afternoon con- 
cert by the Carleton College symphony 
band, to which the only admission was a 
can of food or a quantity of any kind 
of foodstuff. Approximately 2,500 school 
children attended. They had taken their 
offering to their various schools and 
Kiwanis trucks took care of the “pick- 
up.” 

An evening concert was given with the 
intention of securing funds to carry on a 
program whereby under-privileged chil- 
dren would be given free medical and 
physical examinations, the club’s primary 
objective for 1933. 
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News From Many Fronts 


The Kiwanis Club of Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, conducted a contest through its 
Committee on Vocational Guidance asking 
the members to write papers on their var- 
ious professions so that the club would 
have something more tangible to present to 
boys and girls desiring information about 
the business to which they felt they were 
interested in taking up. A prize was of- 
fered by the committee for the best es- 
say on the subject. A committee of three 
educators selected the essay by Dr. Ches- 
ter M. Echols, who wrote on the subject 
of medicine. 

aa 0 

Over at Saint Thomas, Ontario, the Bus- 
iness Standards Committee arranged for 
a visit of the entire club to a local dairy 
as a part of the program being carried 
out which calls for the inspection of local 
industries in order to become better ac- 
quainted with all the industrial activities 
in the city. These meetings have met 
with outstanding success in promoting in- 
terest and good will. 

aa a 

The Kiwanis Recreation Room of Tell 
City, Indiana, is continuing to grow in 
favor. The club has established a room in 
the center of town for the unemployed. 
This room is open every day, a man is in 
charge, and any person is welcome. Mag- 
azines, jig-saw puzzles, etc., are donated 
by the Kiwanians. 

a2 0 

The Kiwanis Club of Lake View, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, recently staged its “Min- 
strels of 1933.” There were 3,000 people 
in attendance at the performance, 2,500 
tickets were sold by Lake View Kiwan- 
ians and a profit of $750 was realized 
for the under-privileged child fund. 

aa 0 

The Special Objective concerning the 
stimulation of Business-like Methods in 
Administrative Government is being pro- 
moted according to recent reports from 
Canadian clubs. At Chatham, Ontario, 
one program was on the subject of “City 
Financing;” in Galt, Ontario, “Public Ex- 
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penditures” was discussed; at Lindsay, 
Ontario, a novel meeting was held one eve- 
ning when special guests were members of 
the town council; at Penetanguishene, On- 
tario, the entire town council was enter- 
tained at luncheon; at Riverdale, Toron- 
to, Ontario, an outstanding meeting was 
held when Sir Alfred Morine addressed the 
club on the subject of the “Imperial Con- 
ference”; contact is maintained at Saint 
John, New Brunswick, for here the past 
president of the club is His Worship, May- 
or James W. Brittain; the Imperial Con- 
ference was also discussed at Sarnia, On- 
tario. ; 
aa 0 

A number of the Canadian clubs re- 
port some very interesting hockey games 
and ice carnivals. Despite the condition 
of the times a number of the clubs have 
reported an increase in membership. 


aa 0 


On the occasion of a divisional meeting 
at Moultrie, Georgia, the Moultrie Ob- 
server, with which Charles A. Britten, Jr., 
secretary of the Kiwanis club is connected, 
issued a sixteen-page tabloid special Ki- 
wanis edition and everything in this issue 
was strictly devoted to Kiwanis activities, 
personalities in the club, activities of the 
Moultrie club, and a stressing of the work 
of Kiwanis on behalf of the under-privi- 
leged child. This undertaking may well 
serve as inspiration to other Kiwanis clubs 
for similar special issues as a wonderful 
opportunity for publicity and also as an 
opportunity to add to their service funds. 
The Moultrie club treasury was enriched 
by one hundred dollars as a result of this 
activity. 

oe oe 2) 

The Kiwanis Club of Lancaster, New 
Hampshire, has placed big gold and pur- 
ple barrels, bearing the Kiwanis emblem, 
in two Lancaster stores. The public has 
been asked to place food for the poor in 
the barrels, the grocers selling at cost for 
this purpose. Non-perishable staples are 
especially requested and Kiwanians do the 
distributing personally. 


Qa 0 
An enthusiastic meeting of Hall County 
4-H Club boys was sponsored jointly by 
the Kiwanis Club of Gainesville, Georgia, 
and the Rotary club of that city. Nearly 
200 enjoyed the fine program and enter- 
tainment. 
aa a 
In Watertown, South Dakota, the club 
recently put on a minstrel show called 
“The Harlem Night Club,” two nights be- 
ing played to packed houses. As a re- 
sult, $450 was added to the under-priv- 
ileged child fund. 
Qa 2a 


The annual farmer-city get-together of 
the Kiwanis Club of Beaver Dam, Wis- 
consin, was held early in the year under 
the direction of the Committee on Agri- 
culture. About 500 farmers enjoyed the 
afternoon program and entertainment and 
approximately 1,000 were in attendance 
for the dance and luncheon in the eve- 
ning. Various prizes were donated by the 
merchants. 
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Kiwanis 


Brevities 











Evolution! 

An unusual story comes from the North 
Central club at Seattle, Washington, re- 
volving around the businesses and profes- 
sions of the successive presidents of that 
club. The honor of being elected first 
president was given to Chas. B. Ballard, 
an automobile dealer. He was popular 
and the club flourished but somewhere 
along the road he must have had an auto- 
mobile wreck as he was succeeded in of- 
fice by a physician and surgeon, Dr. Don 
O. Kraabel. This doctor must have lost 
his patient because the next successor to 
the office of president was Milton C. Kal- 
fus, an undertaker who took charge of 
the club in his best professional manner 
in a somewhat doleful and lugubrious 
inauguration. After he had completed 
his service the members felt a little 
spiritual comfort was needed and they 
forthwith proceeded to elect as president 
a minister, Rev. James H. Edgar, who is 
at present conducting the services. 

Believe it or not, the members claim 
it is just a coincidence, but C. Fred Har- 
ley, the incumbent vice-president happens 
to be a cemetery official and if he should 
be elevated to the office of president next 
year it looks like the circle of events 
would be just about complete and it also 
looks as though if a monument maker is 
admitted to the North Central club during 
the near future he might be getting a 
job! 


A Gentleman 

He who plays fair in the strenuous 
game of life; who is clean of body, mind 
and soul; who associates with honest men; 
who is courteous to friend and foe; who 
is too chivalrous to wound the feelings 
of another, and too sensible to lower his 
respect for himself; whose hopes and 
dreams are founded on the rock of deter- 
mination, who looks you straight in the 
eye; who meets victory without boasting, 
defeat without bitterness, and all life 
with a smile; who loves his friends, his 
country and his home—is a gentleman. 

—Astoria, Oregon, Kiwanis Keystone. 


Kiwanis is on the Right Track 

Leonard A. Dalton of Binghamton, 
New York, who was chairman of the In- 
ternational Committee on Agriculture for 
1931-1932 writes in connection with the 
general agricultural problem: “Codp- 
erative farming of farm products is only 
a step toward bringing farmers together 
in group thinking. If the heads of all 
our 6,000,000 farms could be brought into 
a single codperative producing and 
marketing organization it is highly prob- 
lematical if they could improve their in- 
dividual financial condition materially. 
On the other hand, it might result in an 
alignment of rural producers against city 
consumers, if the plan and methods were 
not the product of distributors and con- 


sumers as well as producers. Therefore 
the destiny of our nation is in the hands 
of our statesmen, industrial leaders, 
economists, sociologists and the farmers 
themselves. 

“The first essential is to develop a sym- 
pathetic understanding. It is significant 
that Kiwanis International has as one of 
its objects a program designed for this 
purpose. Much is being done and it will 
help hasten the day when we all will look 
upon agriculture from a national and 
international viewpoint rather than from 
our more immediate and selfish interests.” 


Fred T. Ullrich of Platteville, Wiscon- 
sin, Chairman of the Wisconsin-Upper 
Michigan District Committee on Agricul- 
ture in 1931, says that it is necessary to 
determine and clearly understand the 
elements in the lives of the people on the 
farm who are to be served through the 
contacts Kiwanis clubs make in order that 
such service may be effective. He says 
that the people on the farms and the peo- 
ple in the cities are psychologically and 
biologically the same; they have the same 
desires, ambitions, weaknesses, admirable 
traits of character and the same capaci- 
ties for growth and that the supreme 
objective of all life is, of course, common 
to both groups, that is, happiness. These 
essentials are necessary, he said: Culture, 
education, recreation, entertainment, 
health facilities close at hand art in pub- 
lic buildings, comfort and beauty in the 
homes. 

In many communities throughout the 
country some or all of these essentials 
are lacking and Kiwanian Ullrich contends 
that Kiwanis clubs can find much oppor- 
tunity for important service in one or 
more of these. 


Retail Merchandising 

Not so long ago the Kiwanis Club of 
Phoenix, Arizona, was addressed by J. C. 
Penney, head of the large company of 
that name. The points he made are of 
interest: 

1. Retail merchants are now bearing 
a tax burden of 10.2 per cent of gross 
turnover. 

2. While the gross revenues have in- 
creased 700 per cent over 1912, taxes on 
that gross revenue have increased 1450 
per cent. 

3. In the past few years there have 
been attempts to pass discriminatory sales 
tax laws, gaining the support of certain 
local business men in the belief that such 
measures would relieve the local merchant 
of outside competition, but these laws 
have failed to produce satisfactory re- 
turns to the states and have been viewed 
with increasing alarm by the better or- 
ganized among the independent retail 
merchants because of being considered 
entering wedges for further sales tax 
limitations on total business. 


4. Manufacturers have contributed 
savings of from 25 per cent to 50 per 
cent in the cost of merchandise to the 
retailers but sales taxes reduce the abil- 
ity of consumers to buy and the benefit 
in the saving is dissipated. 

5. Out of the period some good has 
come. Merchants who were using unfair 
tactics, who were not accepting their 
share of responsibility in the affairs of 
the community, have learned that there 
are certain actions in good citizenship 
which cannot be ignored, and they have 
joined in the ranks of the workers for 
the common good of all local merchants. 

6. Independent merchants have also 
learned better merchandising and the con- 
sumer gains. Merchants have gained 
through small gain on many turnovers 
and through the ability to sense the extent 
of style demand. 

7. The public, itself, is withholding the 
return of prosperity. “Release one dollar 
a day for each man and woman now 
employed, about forty million, and the 
trade of 1929 would be restored.” 


Men and Trees 

Men are very much like trees, so write 
two Kiwanians. Howard H. Hawkins of 
East Cleveland, Ohio, as general man- 
ager of the cemetery where rest eternally 
President James A. Garfield, Senator 
Mark Hanna, Secretary of State John 
Hay and Ambassador Myron T. Herrick, 
has had much opportunity to study both 
men and trees. “Throughout life, in our 
Kiwanis clubs, we have men with different 
characteristics, like trees, each having 
his individual temperament, whereby he 
may be fitted into his proper place. The 
Psalmist often likened trees to men. 
‘The righteous shall flourish like the palm 
tree. He shall grow like a cedar in 
Lebanon.’ ” 

Kiwanian Orville W. Spicer, a member 
of the Stamford, Connecticut, club, and 
an expert on trees writes: “A diseased or 
dead limb is a detriment to the well- 
being of the entire tree. Just so in an 
organization of men. Some men have 
deep roots and bear loads well. They 
are sturdy oaks. Others are like the 
tulipifera, they stand out towering and 
impressive. They make excellent sales 
representatives, lecturers, etc. They can 
capture audiences. Others are like the 
elm, graceful and strong, old but ever 
young. There are “pines,” sharp, neat, 
methodical men accurate and precise. 
There are young poplars in every organ- 
ization. These are the men just out of 
college, showy, quick-growing, throwing 
their roots here and there trying to get 
a foothold, disrupting the established 
roots of the “oaks,” temperamental and 
impulsive. They must be rigidly trained. 

“I distrust too much adaptation of 
behavioristic psychology to personnel 
problems. I am still old-fashioned enough 
to believe that men are born with cer- 
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tain deep-seated likes and dislikes. The 
seea of an oak does not become a poplar 
regardless of scientific determinants and 
tests. It takes many species to make 8 
forest—and an organization of men. 

“As a hobby, tree identification has few 
equals. American business men are be- 
coming highly tensed, metallic and nerve- 
ridden. Get outdoors this spring and 
watch the trees come into their delicate 
foliage, see the trees change from their 
summery deep greens to the gold, scarlet 
and purple of autumn, and take a 
new lease on life and try that remedy for 
jaded nerves. The man who loves trees 
will find that they will stay with him, 
getting more lovable all the time. The 
spirit and the mind will benefit in every 
way.” 


Some Interpretations 
“Many individuals seek an avenue of 
enlightenment through which they may 
serve their ideals intelligently. It seemed 
to me that through Kiwanis I was offered 
an opportunity to serve an ideal and, 
through the guidance of its wise counsel, 
serve it intelligently. This ideal is 
expressed in the Kiwanis objective: ‘In- 
telligent, aggressive and serviceable citi- 
zenship.’” 
—Crarence W. Mostey. 


“The biggest thing that Kiwanis has 
meant to me has been the cultivation of 
the friendship of 824 men who have been 
members of our club. Had it not been for 
my association with the Kiwanis club, I 
doubt that I would have met but a frac- 
tion of these men. 

“As an individual, I realize that I can 
do very little toward the various civic 
activities that come up in Augusta. My 
membership has been a means whereby I 
have been able to contribute my small 
part to the various civic activities.” 

—Currrc C. Kemp. 


“To me Kiwanis means the developing 
of firm friendships; an appreciation and 
practice of ethical business relationships 
and standards; unselfish service for the 
under-privileged child; it means civic con- 
sciousness and responsibility.” 

—W. H. H. Jones. 

The above Kiwanians are all members 
of the Kiwanis Club of Augusta, Georgia. 


Music Service 

Communities are turning again to music 
in these days. By mobilizing the musical 
resources they already have they are find- 
ing that a broader music program need 
not mean additional expense. For the 
unemployed, opportunities for musical 
recreation fills enforced leisure hours with 
constructive activity. Music-making for 
the love of it is coming back into its 
own, Because of the increased demand 
for information on how to have more 
music, with less money to do it with, The 
National Recreational Association has 
formed a new Music Service, which an- 
swers inquiries and makes suggestions 


without charge. The service is headed by 
Augustus D. Zanzig, formerly associated 
with the music departments at Harvard 
University and Smith College. 


Kiwanis clubs can help promote the 
movement for more and better music in 
their communities. Clubs can get ideas 
from the above mentioned, at 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


“Retrenchment in Kiwanis building? Now 
is the time to build!” 
—WitiuaM G. Ross, Vice-President, 
Kiwanis Club of Bell, Calif. 


Carry Onl 

The progress of the world depends upon 
the number of men who don’t know when 
they are licked—men who can come back. 

Defeats come to everyone. Life batters 
away at the citadel of a man’s spirit with 
unrelenting force throughout the years. 
It will keep at the task until he is either 
broken or made. 

Bury some men in the mud and in an 
hour they are out and bright. Confine 
them in a flea-ridden dungeon, they will 
train the fleas. Burden them with re- 
responsibilities, and they will emerge—a 
little bent perhaps, but not broken—with 
indomitable spirit unimpaired. 

These men believe that a man is never 
licked until he gives up. Kiwanis is 
made up of just that kind of men, and 
built upon that solid, unyielding founda- 
tion. We build gives every assurance 
of a forward march back to normal as 
our country comes out of the depression. 

—JoHnN Coreman, Treasurer, IlIlinois- 

Eastern Iowa District, Mt. Carmel, III. 


Your Governor feels deeply the need 
and opportunity of Kiwanis to respond— 
each member reaching out individually 
and with others, and with a strong heart 
and with sacrifice—and demonstrate that 
Kiwanians are awake and not quitters. 

Kiwanis clubs must provide leadership 
and build and maintain the morale of 
the community. 

ALEXANDER Witey, 
Governor, Wisconsin-Upper 
Michigan District. 


The Upper Ten 

Ninety per cent of the world of men 

Are envying daily the other ten, 

Who somehow seem to cut the pie 

As days and weeks and years roll by. 

“They’re lucky guys,” these other ten 

Who are envied by the rest of men. 

But the ninety wishers never seem 

To sense, it’s the milk that makes the 
cream. 


Beneath the surface the reason lies 
Which proves the other ten are wise; 
Which shows they're not like other men, 
These fellows we call the lucky ten. 
They work at what’er comes to hand; 
They’re not content just to be in the 
band. 
In Kiwanis, too, the same proves true, 
There are some who are always ready to 
do, 
In the end we'll find them the envied ten. 
Come. Get wise. Be one of them. 
—Crangtzs E. Agr, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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World Crisis—A Cure 

Kiwanian Philip B. Windsor, member 
of the Kiwanis Club of Tryon, North 
Carolina, was a speaker last year at the 
Institute of Politics at Williamstown, 
Massachusetts, on the subject of “The 
World Crisis—Cause and Cure.” 

He said the fundamental principle of 
international trade and finance is that 
international obligations arising from 
trade balances, war debts or private loans 
and investments can be paid in the long 
run only by goods and services; the old 
economic theory that international obli- 
gations could be paid by transfers of gold 
and by new credit has been found to be 
fallacious and, that the intent to effect 
settlements in this way of enormous 
debts created by the war has brought 
about the world crisis. 

As a solution to the problem of war 
debts he suggests international agree- 
ments, based on creditor nations adjust- 
ing their tariffs and consenting to in- 
crease their imports so that balances can 
be paid in goods and services. This 
agreement would imply heavy losses to the 
United States both in respect to loans 
and investments already lost which he 
says cannot be recovered anyway and be- 
cause of the dislocation and adjustment 
of national industry necessary to acquire 
the status of an importing creditor na- 
tion. 


Regarding the Magazine 

We oftentimes wonder whether the 
membership generally devotes sufficient 
time to the reading of The Kiwanis Mag- 
azine, Official publication of Kiwanis In- 
ternational, published in the interests of 
Kiwanians in the more than 1,800 cities 
of the United States and Canada. 

Unlike many magazines which are dis- 
tributed to an entire membership of an 
organization, The Kiwanis Magazine is 
more than a mass of statistics, booster ar- 
ticles and humorous columns. It is a real 
education in matters of human interest, 
and in constructive work. Every member 
of our organization should read and study 
it from cover to cover each month. 

Without attempting to pass bouquets to 
any particular writer or contributor to 
its columns, we can truthfully state that 
articles appearing in this publication are 
of exceptional interest to all who might 
read them and the reader audience is not 
limited to Kiwanis members. 

No Kiwanian should ever fail to take 
his magazine home so all members of his 
family might also enjoy it. You know 
there are articles and records of activities 
which will appeal to all of your house- 
hold. 

The Kiwanis Magazine should not be con- 
sidered as a publication which comes to 
you free as a result of your membership. 
You pay for your subscription through 
your club. You should not value it in 
the light of its cost, because it is the 
biggest dollar’s worth you receive. 

In fairness to yourself, you should read 
and study every issue, and give others an 
opportunity to enjoy it with you. You'll 
be surprised at the number of old friends 
you will meet in its pages. 

“Salt Lake Kiwanian” 
March 30, 1933 
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“What a revolution would be wrought 
in the mental attitude if we only knew 
each other. Many of our hatreds, preju- 
dices and misjudgments would vanish. 
Behold Truth, a fair form drawing from 
exhaustless wells the waters of sincerity. 
There is Faith clinging to the rock-rooted 
cross. Yonder is Virtue standing on the 
hills of happiness. Here is Mercy, sooth- 
ing the cares, relieving the burdens, 
reconciling the hearts and ministering to 
the souls of men. Above towering pin- 
nacles rises a vast dome from which shine 
forth the undying words of the Golden 
Rule. Kiwanians have a priceless heritage 
and a glorious task.” 

—Wutum S. Frost, 
Orillia, Ontario. 


South Tacoma Loves Him 

A remarkable human interest story 
comes from South Tacoma, Washington. 

The story concerns J. T. Stern, who was 
elected president of the club for this year. 

Some years ago Jay was visited by in- 
fantile paralysis which left his body com- 
pletely useless from the waist down. At 
the time he was engaged to a beautiful 
and charming young lady. After he was 
told his condition, he told his fiancee but 
she insisted that their original plans 
should be carried out and they were. 
She takes him to his office every morning 
in his wheel chair and comes for him 
every night. Jay was a charter member 
of the South Tacoma club and has never 
missed a meeting since it was organized. 
Mrs. Stern brings him to the meeting 
every Wednesday and he wears the same 
smile he always did. 

At the election two names were put up 
and the membership and the ladies who 
serve the dinners every Wednesday night, 
including many Kiwanis ladies, were 
breathless, waiting for the committee to 
announce whether or not the man whom 
every man, woman and child in South 
Tacoma has learned to’ love had been 
elected president—and when the vote was 
announced that he had been elected there 
was a stampede to his chair to congratu- 
late him and to offer their loyal and sin- 
cere help. 





“Good solid, thought-provoking matter 
is, I take it, what Kiwanians want in 
their magazine. We never can compete 
in width with more numerous organiza- 
tions but Kiwanis can lead in the sound- 
ing of the depths of human society.” 

—Finiey C. Hennricxson, Member, 
Kiwanis Club of Cumberland, Md. 


Personalities 

Mayor Wm. A. McKee, and a member 
of the Kiwanis Club of Park Ridge, IIli- 
nois, is active in the Suburban Area and 
Country Towns Association of Cook 
County. The object of this association is 
to promote codperation between various 
municipalities surrounding Chicago and to 
coérdinate the governmental functions. 


Down in Bisbee, Arizona, there are a 
couple of bachelors, brothers, who are 
leaders in service club activity in that 
city. John Ball is president of the Kiwanis 
club and his brother, J. M., is president 
of the Rotary club. 


From Portsmouth, Virginia, comes news 
of more long time 100 per centers. There’s 
Dr. Edwin Q. Heely with 13 years; Wal- 
ter L. Bennett with 10 years and Sim- 
mons G. Blalock is right up on them 
with his nine years. The first two are 
past presidents and all three are always 
in the front rank of activity. 


Kiwanian Clarence L. Hutchisson of 
Mobile, Alabama, thought so much of 
Roe Fulkerson’s editorial, “Educating 
Against Itinerants,” which appeared in 
the December issue that he as chairman 
of the Public Affairs Committee had it 
reprinted and distributed about town. 
Kiwanian Albert W. Gill printed them 
for the club. This editorial has aroused 
a great deal of favorable comment and 
if you have not read it, refer back to that 
issue. 


Secretary Ray C. Thomas of Hamilton, 
Ohio, makes use of his official monthly 
report as a means of correspondence with 
the district secretary and various indi- 
viduals of International Headquarters. 
In a recent report he thanks Secretary 
Parker for a letter of condolence regard- 
ing the death of Kiwanian W. S. Minnis, 
first president of the club, saying, “It is 
small details like this,—not overlooked 
by a large and busy organization—that 
make such organizations large and re- 
spected by all.” 

In a note to Larry Dierks, head of the 
Department of Records he compliments 
him for passing on the information about 
the Kiwanian who recently moved to 
Hamilton, thus making it possible for the 
club in that city to secure this man as a 
member without delay. 

In a note to Pete Land, Secretary of 
the Ohio District, he writes, “More than 
glad to receive your letter advising that 
Hamilton had 100% on reports for 1932. 
That’s the sort of codperation that makes 
a secretary feel like making out a report. 
(You must have gotten your start in life 
by being a poor, down-trodden secretary 
of a Kiwanis club).” 


Recently the steamer “Kiwanis” was 
added to the freight service of the Greene 
Line steamers plying between Louisville 
and Cincinnati. The boat was named in 
honor of the Kiwanis Club of Louisville, 
Kentucky, so writes Edward F. Kelley, 
secretary. 


Leslie B. Abbott, Director of the Ki- 
wanis Club at Dearborn, Michigan, has 
offered one thousand dollars of life in- 
surance to the member of his club selected 
as the most valuable Kiwanian. 





It looks like the Kiwanis Club of Kit- 
tanning, Pennsylvania, leads all clubs in 
increasing membership. That club has 
just taken in a Million! (Edward H. 
Million.) 


Sherman W. Eddy, member of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Hartford, Connecticut, was 
just elected president of the Talcott 
Mountain Forest Protective Association. 
It is said that prominent residents re- 
cently found that T. M. F. P. A. really 
meant “Take many fish, policeman arrest!” 
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Kiwanian Frank W. Johnson of Boston, 
has been going around doing a little re- 
lief work on his own. In the past few 
months he has obtained from non-users 
about 30 overcoats which he had repaired 
and cleaned at his own expense and then 
gave them to the same number of worthy 
men in the city 


The Kiwanis Club of Zanesville, Ohio, 
glowed in the limelight recently when the 
Zanesville Signal announced in bold type 
across eight columns that Hon. Robert T. 
Secrest, United States Congressman from 
the fifteenth district of Ohio, would be 
the principal speaker before the club. 
He spoke on the value of the right kind 
of publicity and the successes it can cre- 
ate. This meeting naturally was run by 
the Publicity Committee of the club. We 
suspect that Bernard Dawson, a member 
of the committee and a member of the 
staff of the Zanesville Signal had some- 
thing to do with all this. 


It takes more than a heavy blizzard and 
a temperature cold enough to stop big 
trains to keep Lieutenant-Governor Edwin 
Grafton of Billings, Montana, from 
making visits to his clubs. He started out 
right in the teeth of a terrific blizzard 
to visit Miles City, Glendive and Sidney. 





It looks like the record for the shortest 
name in Kiwanis goes to Frank J. Ix, Jr., 
of Charlottesville, Virginia. If any Ki- 
wanian can beat that it will have to be a 
name of one letter! 


Hon. J. Sinclair Brown, speaker of the 
Virginia House of Delegates, and Samuel 
C. Liggett, Supervisor of the Highway 
Department, are members of the Salem, 
Virginia, club. 





On a former Flag Day (June 14) meet- 
ing of the Kiwanis Club of Harlan, Ken- 
tucky, Lieutenant-Governor H. H. Fuson 
delivered a stirring address on the subject 
of the flag. He developed the evolution of 
the standards of tribes and clans, which 
were the forerunners of flags and traced 
the history of the flag of the United 
States. This story makes an interesting 
program. Every library has historical 
material on hand. For reference purposes, 
one of the best books is “Real History of 
the United States Flag” by Lt. B. J. Cig- 
rand of the U. S. Navy. The encyclo- 
pedias contain briefer material. It would 
be well to have the program include the 
story of the Canadian flag also. 


The Chamber of Commerce of Toledo, 
Ohio, of which Kiwanian Robert J. 
Eustace, is Industrial Commissioner, had 
a successful membership campaign. Bob 
was a recent visitor at International 
Headquarters, having come to Chicago as 
escort for the Misses Virginia Marks and 
Marie Kutcher of Toledo who won trips 
to the Century of Progress Exposition as 
a result of that membership campaign. 
He also had a guest, Miss Friedl Wuest, 
who took the part of Martha Washington 
at a meeting of the Toledo Kiwanis Club 
when that club celebrated Washington’s 
birthday. 
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Shaking the Plum Tree 


BY FLOYD I. McMURRAY 
Past President Kiwanis Club of 
Lebanon, Indiana 


political party's procession that I can 

only hear the echo of band-wagon music. 
This is so confusing that I lose cadence 
and usually arrive at the all-important 
“plum” orchard after the choice fruit has 
been shaken. 

But notwithstanding my position near 
the calliope I am still in the show. I 
am a stake-driver and fence builder, I am 
always striving to inclose the plum plan- 
tation and divide the fruit with others 
who have sugar plum teeth. 

Most of my fences are abandoned be- 
fore the top rail has been lain. Others 
topple of their own weight and some are 
kicked over by more aggressive fencers 
who stake the fields ahead of me. 

Sometimes I get an exceedingly small 
but sweet plum. My friends think that I 
get many. They say I have a political 
plum appetite. They accuse me of being 
a self-pusher-up-the-tree, a climber, pick- 
er and eater, but I deny the allegation. I 
will confess, however, that I have spent 
considerable time and effort in shaking 
bread fruit for deserving friends. 

My telephone rings more often for the 
interests of others than for my own benefit. 
(That's why I keep it now.) In my little 
work-a-day world I “beg to recommend” 
and “I speak in behalf of” Mr. so and so, 
more than I “please consider” or speak 
for myself. 

Most of my plums have turned out to be 
dry boarding-house prunes, but I swear 
by all the gods that the fruits I have pick- 
ed for other folks have been real sugar 
plums for me. 

I am only a Hoosier schoolmaster, but 
through the lengthening perspective of 
memory I fancy an invisible host of teach- 


| OCCUPY a place so far back in my 


ers, young and old, who have invited my 
codperation in seeking innumerable posi- 
tions. I can hear them say, “will you 
please notify me of any vacancy, prospec- 
tive or real, or will you recommend me?” 
I always promise to do my utmost, al- 
though I hold a minor administrative po- 
sition. 

Anxious parents implore advice about 
son or daughter going away to college. 
“What courses should they pursue?” and 
“Will you write a letter to the ‘professor’ 
about outside work for room and board?” 
I answer, “Of course I will.” 

Former students of mine, seeking a 
start in the business world “have given 
my name” in reference, and perhaps a 
personal letter would help. Always I say, 
“T will help you all I can.” 

Limping veterans in need of hospitali- 
zation ask, “Are you the service officer 
of the local Legion post?” “Sure,” I re- 
ply, “we shall do everything possible for 
you.” 

Young athletes who want to be game 
officials for the State Athletic Associa- 
tion “just drop in” to inquire if I am still 
a member of the Board. I can only say, 
“We will try to take care of that.” 

Small town friends who know of my 
former remote connections with a great 
transportation system, ring my bell and 
ask, “Can you get the Royal Palm to stop 
at Elks Crossing for my aunt, who is go- 
ing to Florida?” Sometimes I can, I al- 
ways try. a 

I also hold membership in a service 
club, not because I desire another week- 
day luncheon and committee assignment, 
not just because I want to sing with jolly 
fellows, but I am like you, I like to shake 
the plum tree. 





Some Vocational Guidance Suggestions 


By M. L. ALTSTETTER 
Dean, State Teachers College 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 


) every Kiwanian has come the call 
to do something by way of vocational 


guidance. It is one of our prime ob- 


jectives. What are you and I doing 
about it? 
The Problem 


It is easy enough to recognize that we 
are in a world of hundreds of diversified 
vocations. It is even more evident that 
practically all vocations are overcrowded 
at present. We all confess, if hard-pressed, 
that we seem to know so little about our 
own special jobs or vocations that we are 
barely able to make a living. Yet we 
are to offer guidance to the youth, tell 
them about our jobs (if any), suggest 
that they prepare for or avoid a similar 
one, and give good reasons to substantiate 
our advice. 


Our task takes on a more serious aspect 
when we contemplate youth. How do we 
know what he can do? What are his inter- 
ests? Does he have some special talent? 
Can he finance his ambitions, that is, can 
he or his parents give him time and money 
to prepare for what he desires to do? 
What time and training are necessary and 
where shall he go to get the training? 
Does he aspire to something for which he 
has no talent? When and to what extent 
shall we really encourage and when is it 
better to discourage an indicated ambi- 
tion? Evidently it is desirable, even neces- 
sary, to know much more about youth than 
we know. Were it not better to leave the 
task to the expert, or yet better, a group 
of experts? Even if so, how can these 
experts be placed at the disposal of every 
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boy and girl? Our task is indeed difficult. 
Fortunately Kiwanians are not afraid of 
difficulties. 


A Few Guide Posts 


But the task is not hopeless. All of 
us, granting no exception whatever, can 
not only do something but can do much 
and even do it creditably well. There are 
a few things that all Kiwanians know and 
that will be of definite and significant 
guidance value to every youth, no matter 
what his status, ability or ambition. These 
may be stated as fundamental or basic 
principles, 

1. Service is the keynote to a happy and 
successful life. Kiwanians are builders and 
building is a form of service. Why not let 
youth know that we believe in service for 
others. As a club we build not our own 
fortunes and reputations, but the com- 
munity and the people and other factors 
that form the community. 


2. All constructive labor is honorable 
and dignified. Skyscrapers, bridges, rail- 
roads, pictures, books, homes, schools and 
all that they mean are the result of work— 
physical and mental, dirty and white- 
collar, much of it dangerous and difficult, 
some of it safe and easy. 

3. Health, physical and mental, is of 
primary importance. Illness, physical or 
mental, qualifies one only for the hospital 
or insane asylum. No one wants to hire 
a sick man, but every employer asks for 
health. Without health, physical and men- 
tal, the ability to be of service, and there- 
fore to live a happy and successful life, 
is limited. Every Kiwanian can preach the 
doctrine of a healthy body and a happy, 
sympathetic and hopeful outlook on life 
and life’s problems, and discourage the 
pessimistic view of things. 

4. Ethical and moral character is a su- 
preme achievement. The traits, habits, 
ideals and virtues which constitute such a 
character are essential to success in any 
worthy calling. Whether in the shop or 
on the street we expect a man to be 
courteous. Whether in church or in busi- 
ness we expect honest dealing. In youth 
and in manhood sympathy is a virtue. 
Friendliness is an asset in boys and girls 
and in men and women. Dependability is 
a necessary trait in both employer and 
employee. Industry begets wealth and 
laziness breeds poverty. Have you ever 
known of a demand for a spendthrift? 

5. Guidance is the task and opportunity 
of every intelligent and upright adult. It 
is not and cannot be the sole task of any 
one person, not even the expert. Even if 
it were a task for the expert alone, and he 
were fully competent, there are not enough 
experts. While it is most desirable that 
every youth should have expert guidance 
the situation is such that he must seek 
guidance wherever he may find it. Men 
and women, and particularly successful 
men and women, are youth's first refuge 
in the bewildering problems confronting 
each and all. 


Kiwanian Altstetter has been chairman 
of the club Committee on Vocational Guid- 
ance for two yeare. He is instructor in 
the guidance course in his college. 
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Community Interest 
A Vital Aid to the 
Retarded Child 


(From page 210) 


To reclaim a handicapped child 
from the oblivion of the helpless and 
the misunderstood is more than a gen- 
erous gesture on the part of any in- 
dividual or group. It is encouraging 
and stimulating to the progress of 
science. It is giving a child a chance 
to be re-created; it is giving him his 
right to become as happy and as ef- 
fective as possible. 


Purpose of Special 
School Association 


The necessity for scientific train- 
ing of the exceptional child made it 
advisable to set certain standards to 
be observed by the more progressive 
special schools. To accomplish this 
successfully, The Special School As- 
sociation was formed. The schools be- 
longing to the association are properly 
licensed or accredited and must fulfill 
certain requirements of efficiency and 
equipment in order to meet the stand- 
ards of the organization. The associa- 
tion membership is composed of 
schools selected because of the charac- 
ter of their directors and the quality 
of their service to society. The asso- 
ciation maintains a New York office 
for the purpose of advising parents 
and guardians of exceptional children 
and in assisting them in meeting the 
particular educational problems of 
their children. This is done without 
obligation to any one, and detailed 
information in regard to any individ- 
ual case is gladly sent on request. 


Sew 





Illinois-Eastern lowa 
Kiwanis Day at Century 
of Progress June 18 


ITH the approval of the Cen- 
tury of Progress officials, and 
officers of the Illinois-Eastern Iowa 
District and the All-Chicago Kiwanis 
Clubs, Sunday, June 18, has been of- 
ficially named as Kiwanis Day for 
the Illinois-Eastern Iowa District. 
Kiwanians everywhere are invited to 
attend. A special program is being 
arranged for this day, from 2 P. M. 
to 3 P. M. on the Court of Honor of 
the Hall of Science building. This 
space is accorded Kiwanis at no cost. 
The regular admission price to the 
Exposition grounds will, of course, 
prevail. On this occasion then, the 
Kiwanis clubs of Illinois will be host 
to all Kiwanians and their families who 
will attend the exposition on that day. 
More of this arrangement and de- 
tails of the program will be published 
next month. 


Indiana Clubs Invite 
Exposition Visitors 


(From page 208) 


mond, East Chicago and Gary invite 
you to test our hospitality for 
a night or for all summer, but if 
you cannot stay with us, at least let 
us assist you on your way. Call our 
secretaries, attend our meetings or just 
drop in for directions. 


heed 


Indiana Kiwanis Day 
July 19 at Exposition 


EDNESDAY, JULY 19, has 
been officially recognized as 
Indiana Kiwanis Day. 

A program has been arranged co- 
érdinating the plan of the Kiwanis 
Club of Indianapolis and the several 
Kiwanis clubs of central Indiana for 
a railroad excursion to the Century 
of Progress on the above date, with 
additional plans being worked out 
through the coédperation of the Gary 
Commission and the Hotel Gary. 

The Gary program includes regis- 
tration in the club rooms of the Gary 
Commercial Club and Chamber of 
Commerce, in the Hotel Gary on Tues- 
day, July 18. Program includes bath- 
ing and boating on Lake Michigan at 
Duneland, Marquette Park, with 
beach parties, concerts, dancing and 
free parking. Wednesday, July 19, 
the official Indiana Kiwanis Day at 
the exposition, party leaves Gary in 
the morning by high speed South 
Shore electric trains direct to the ex- 
position gates, thus avoiding all traffic 
congestion and delay. There will be 
registration at the Indiana exhibit, a 
program at the auditorium of the ex- 
position grounds, and plenty of time 
to see the exposition. 

Thursday, July 20, will be the sec- 
ond day at the exposition, or for those 
who wish to return to Gary many di- 
versions are offered, including Dune- 
land parties, Civic Repertory Theatre 
open-air theatre production, inspection 
of the Gary School system, parks, 
playgrounds and in the afternoon teas, 
bridge and children’s entertainment. 

On Friday, July 21, the third day 
at the fair will be on the first day’s 
schedule, with special events in Gary. 

A Chicago excursion train will 
leave Indianapolis at 7:00 A. M. July 
19, to arrive in Chicago at 11:00 A. M. 
and to return at 7:15. 

At Gary, Mayor R. O. Johnson and 
President H. S. Norton of the Gary 
Commercial Club promise plenty of 
auxiliary attractions for Indiana Ki- 
wanians and others who wish to join 
them. The Kiwanis Club of Gary ex- 
tends a cordial welcome. 
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The Indiana District World’s Fair 
Committee consists of Frank H. Whit- 
more, Chairman, East Chicago; J. A. 
Kemp, Winamac; Floyd McMurray, 
Lebanon; Frank Harrold, Muncie; 
James Zeis, Greencastle; J. E. Per- 
shing, Washington; Dr. P. H. Chad- 
wick, Rushville; James Riely, New 
Albany; Harold Gray, Nappanee. 
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A Peep at Heaven's Gate 


HE Kiwanis Club of Worcester, Mas- 
‘Taman is to be commended on its 
playlet, “Heaven’s Gate,” a new addition 
to its previous presentation on the sub- 
ject of Kiwanis education, “The Kiwanis 
District School” and “The Kiwanis 
Court.” Such playlets make Kiwanis edu- 
cation different and delectable. So writes 
International Trustee Ernest McGregor 
of Norwalk, Connecticut. 

On the scene of the occasion there was 
a mysterious red curtain. When the cur- 
tain was drawn at the sound of the trum- 
pet, suggestive of the last trump, a huge 
gate closed decorated with harps; was 
disclosed above it in broad letters, 
“Heaven’s Gate”; and outside at a desk, 
in robe, wig and whiskers and smoking 
a corncob pipe and playing soli.aire, sat 
St. Peter. 

“From beyond the gate somewhere in 
the background voices were heard roister- 
ously singing, ‘Hail, Hail, the Gang’s All 
Here.’ 

“St. Peter said he thought it was time 
to open up for business and called to 
Gabriel, who was evidently outside. 
Gabriel informed him through the peek 
hole, in stentorian tones, that there was 
a crowd on the ladder and it looked like 
a big day. 

“So, one by one, Gabriel (unseen) an- 
nounced to St. Peter the names of the 
applicants at the door. In a mammoth 
book St. Peter consulted records and pro- 
nounced judgment according to the case. 
Some were remanded for further educa- 
tion, some were told to wait around for 
fifty or a hundred years polishing halos 
before they could expect to qualify, while 
others were summarily consigned below in 
the quaint ecclesiastical phrase, ‘Give him 
the chute.’ A most realistic siren effect 
indicated his rocket career through space 
and a crash and a bang which denoted his 
arrival. 

“Of course, the opportunity for per- 
sonal gags, wise cracks, and good fun was 
not overlooked, and yet a number of facts 
and principles of Kiwanis were ably 
brought out as St. Peter read the records, 
or Gabriel, at his request, interrogated 
the candidates on the other side of the 
gate and returned their answers. It fur- 
nished a half hour of hilarious fun and 
Kiwanis education. No one appeared on 
the scene except St. Peter but it was not 
a one-man show by any means, as Gabriel 
and his gang of noise-makers behind the 
gates had to be on the job every instant. 

“And Chester Bavis, the author, is to 
be congratulated upon his ingenuity in 
adapting this skit to the personnel of 
the Worcester, Massachusetts, club and in 
inventing clever lines to fit each case.” 
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Each member of the Brownsville, Texas, club planted one tree as part of a plan to line streets and 
highways with palms. 


Public Highway Named after Kiwanian 


A three-mile highway which was plant- 
ed with palms by the Kiwanis Club of 
Brownsville, Texas, was recently named 
the Judd Earley Drive, by order of the 
Cameron County Commissioners Court. It 
was named after Dr. S. Judd Earley, who 
was elected president of the club for 1933, 
but who died February 3. It was Kiwan- 
ian Earley, as chairman of the City Beau- 
tification Committee, who put into motion 
the idea of lining the streets and highways 
with palm trees. As a result of the move- 
ment there have been planted more than 


ten thousand palms in the vicinity of 
Brownsville and the movement has since 
spread throughout the entire Lower Rio 
Grande Valley. After one meeting when 
the plan was launched, the entire club 
went out and each member planted one 
tree. Dr. Earley, even though sick in bed, 
got up to attend what was his last meet- 
ing with the club, that of the installation 
of officers on December 29. These living 
palm trees will be a constant memorial to 
the memory of Dr. Earley. 





Watch America Bounce Back! 
By FLOYD R. JAMES 
—- Kiwanis Club of 


Pasadena, 


If anyone thinks one hundred and twen- 
ty million Americans are going to walk 
around with patched pants, eat poor food, 
drive old rattle-trap cars, let the rain 
drip through the porous roofs onto tous- 
led, unbarbered heads and desert the the- 
atres and movie palaces for any length of 
time—he'’s wrong. 

After all the wild-eyed Theorists have 
gotten through creating new theories on 
how to live on “nothing flat,” they'll find 
that their erstwhile audiences have decid- 
ed that life was made to be lived and not 
analyzed, and have gone about their bus- 
iness of bringing back a period of Pros- 
perity that will make previous Eras look 
pallid and pale by comparison. 

Every temporary set-back in the 
World's history has had its croakers; and 
every temporary set-back has always had 
its follow-up of new and finer living. This 
particular period is no exception. We've 
learned some valuable lessons, as we al- 
ways do during a time such as this. We've 
learned that our banking system needed 
some improvements, and we're making 
them. We've learned that taxes were too 


high, and our governmental machinery 
too awkward and cumbersome, so we're 
taking steps to correct that. 

We learned that certain people in high 


California 
places had been unfaithful to their trusts, 
with the result that there has been a pre- 
cipitous increase of travel to Europe. 
However, even these slight irritations 
haven’t taken our minds off our work, and 
in our odd moments we’re building the 
World’s two greatest bridges, a mighty 
dam that will irrigate six states, fleets 
of the finest ships the world has ever seen, 
and finer automobiles for less money than 
anyone could have conceived of ten years 
back. 

Technocracy has also been knocked into 
a “cocked hat” and we have just gone 
through a “bank holiday” that would have 
knocked the world “galley-west” fifty 
years ago; and we did it with grins on our 
faces and quips on our lips. We know we 
have eleven billions in savings accounts, 
over one hundred billions in insurance. 
So we don’t have to worry about buying 
things we want today, nor how the folks 
are going to get along after we die. 

Fortunately, we aren’t “kidding” our- 
selves a bit. We simply have learned our 
own strength. Incidentally, during this 
trying period, we've learned that cheap, 
shoddy, merchandise is the most expensive 
we can buy; that the stores who threw 
their standards overboard in order to yell 
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satisfaction and didn’t save us a cent, in 
fact we paid more for an inferior prod- 
uct. So we’re again looking for quality 
in the things we purchase, and are passing 
up “cold” the stores that sold us their low 
grade stuff. We like to be well dressed, 
well housed, well educated, well traveled 
and well entertained. And we intend to 
be. 

We know that there may be slight, tem- 
porary set-backs and readjustments ev- 
ery once in a while, but they don’t faze us 
any more. For by taking a moment to 
look back, we can see the sign posts that 
reach ahead and we know that nothing 
can stop us for long. We just won’t be 
downed. 

! ! Watch America Bounce Back ! ! 


Three Points in Program of 
the Kiwanis Club of Tacoma, 
Washington 


By Warren Butler, Secretary 
The Kiwanis Club of Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, has three points in its program 
which we believe will pay big dividends. 


|. Developing Leaders 

I have always thought that one of the 
principal activities of Kiwanis should be 
the developing of leaders. We have in 
Tacoma a Leadership Development Com- 
mittee which has organized a Kiwanis 
Forum which will meet on the second and 
last Monday of every month for the pur- 
pose of discussing various topics which 
should be of interest to every Kiwanian. 
The plan and purpose of this forum is to 
ascertain what every member is interested 
in, if he has a hobby and what it is, and 
give him an opportunity to prepare a 
paper or make a talk on some subject that 
he is interested in or upon some subject 
assigned to him. The present plan is to 
have two ten-minute talks each night fol- 
lowed by questions and an informal dis- 
cussion, also friendly and constructive 
criticism which will be helpful to those 
who are inexperienced talkers. 

We have discovered that we have a 
great deal of talent that has been hidden 
and unknown to the officers and other 
members. We have a very fine twelve- 
piece orchestra that provides music every 
Tuesday noon, made up of our own mem- 
bers, and every member of this orchestra 
with perhaps the exception of one was 
unknown to any of us as a musician until 
about sixty days ago. 

We put on during the month of March 
the grand opera “Il Trovatore.” We put 
on during February a Lincoln Day pro- 
gram which was wonderful, every part 
taken by some member. The plan is to 
uncover and develop enough talent among 
our members whereby we shall have sev- 
eral pinch-hitters who can be called upon 
suddenly to provide a program in the 
event the regular speaker or entertainer 
disappoints us. 


2. The Ladies 

We have discovered that the ladies can 
help us in more ways than one. 

We also have discovered that whenever 


about “lowest prices” cost us a lot of dis- we have had to have an evening party or 
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a noon luncheon to which the ladies have 
been invited, our attendance has been very 
poor and we were told that the reason for 
this was that the ladies were “cliquey” or 
did not know each other well enough to 
mix. To overcome this we had a ladies’ 
inter-club party and invited the wives of 
the South Tacoma Kiwanians to meet 
with the wives of Tacoma Kiwanians. 
Each lady was given a number as she 
came into the room, also the table to 
which she was to sit during bridge. After 
bridge there was refreshments and an in- 
formal program and it was so successful 
and so much enjoyed that the ladies are 
anxious to attend similar parties. 


3. The Kiwanis Parade 
for the Unemployed 

We have in Tacoma the same problems 
that exist in every other city in the United 
States; namely, feeding the unemployed. 
During the past year several schemes have 
been tried but none of them have been 
very successful. At a meeting last spring 
one of our past presidents, who is the 
Commander of the Local American Legion 
Post, told our members that there were 
plenty of potatoes and apples in the 
Yakima Valley that the growers could 
not sell which we were welcome to if 
someone would dig the potatoes and pick 
up the apples. 

The plan was to get the lowest pos- 
sible rate on the railroads from Yakima 
here, send the unemployed to Yakima to 
dig the potatoes and pick the apples, bring 
them over here and put them into a ware- 
house and have them distributed to de- 
serving homes and individuals together 
with other kinds of food. 

To provide money to pay for the freight 
and other necessary expense in connection 
with this work one of our members sug- 
gested that we have every meeting day 
a Kiwanis parade during our lunch 
while the orchestra was playing a march, 
and every member fall in line and pass 
by the head table and drop a coin in the 
dish placed there for that purpose. This 
was made in the form of a motion which 
was seconded by a dozen or more and 
carried with no opposition. The orchestra 
immediately started the march, everybody 
fell in line and when the money was 
counted we found nearly $50.00 in the dish. 
The plan is to have every other service 
and civic organization in the city adopt 
the same plan. 


~ - 


The Depression and 


Our Health 

(From page 215) 
bed that day and for several days 
after because he had no job and no 
place to go anyway. The result was 
that his cold cleared up promptly, 
and because of his confinement he 
came in contact with no one and as a 
result did not infect others. 

During normal times when he would 
awake with that beginning cold, he 
had a job that needed tending to and 
he dragged himself out of bed down 
to the office. In spite of the physic, 
the aspirin and the cold medicines 
that he had taken, it hung on. 


~ 
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The 


infection started to spread down- 
wards. He developed a laryngitis, a 
bronchitis and finally pneumonia. Fre- 
quently he died of this pneumonia. 
All the time that he was up and around 
he infected his fellow workers in his 
office, and the people he came in con- 
tact with in the street cars, elevators, 
etc. 

The Journal of the American 
Medical Association comments that of 
the factors at play in producing this 
splendid statistical record, unemploy- 
ment is perhaps the most important. 
The number of fatal industrial acci- 
dents has decreased as unemployment 
increased. Although the percentage 
may be the same or larger due to in- 
creased risks and exposure taken be- 
cause of economy. There are fewer 
physical breakdowns due to diseases 
that are unfavorably influenced by in- 
dustrial employment. People with 
tuberculosis, heart disease, kidney 
trouble are living longer due to the 
enforced rest of unemployment. 

Automobile travel has decreased 
markedly. There are fewer cars in 
circulation. A large number of com- 
mercial and pleasure cars have been 
placed in storage and fewer new cars 
put on the road, with the result that 
traffic accidents may be fewer or at 
least the rate of increase will be re- 
tarded. 


Less over-indulgence in rich foods 
has supposedly produced better health. 
Convincing proof of this is lacking 
however. While this splendid de- 
crease in the death rate and improve- 
ment in the public health should be 
cause for rejoicing it behooves us to 
consider not only the present effects 
of the depression but also its possible 
future effects. The immediate bene- 
ficial effects upon the public health 
may be more apparent than real. 

In the years that followed the in- 
fluenza epidemic of 1918 statistics 
showed that fewer people died of 
heart trouble, cancer, tuberculosis. 
This was no cause for rejoicing. Peo- 
ple who would have died from these 
causes in 1919, ’20 and ’21 had died 
in 1918 of influenza. Many of the 
European people who are suffering 
today of various diseases and are 
struggling to regain their health can 
trace their illness to the conditions 
which reigned in Europe during the 
war—food shortage, bad housing con- 
ditions, easy contamination, delayed 
medical and surgical care. 

Adults can put up with strenuous 
circumstances. Doing without luxuries 
has never killed a man. Having one’s 
income reduced, one’s salary cut is 
very unpleasant. Having no job at 
all and living on borrowed means is 
worse, but the evil of this depression 
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is not concerned with present dis- 
comforts. Not those who struggle to 
support a family but those who are 
supported, are threatened and will 
suffer the effects of the depression. 
An entire generation of children is 
exposed to malnutrition. 

Think of the number of families 
who live on a reduced food budget, 
who have to do without fruit or but- 
ter, who cannot give their children 
the diet of well-balanced foodstuffs 
they need to build up the bodies they 
will have to rely upon when their turn 
comes to support themselves and a 
family. Think of all the dentistry 
work on children’s teeth that is left 
undone. How much arthritis, rheu- 
matic conditions and heart trouble 
will it occasion in a few years from 
now? 


Competent hygienists and sanitar- 
ians, viewing the record of the past, 
suggest that the real effects of the 
depression on the public health will 
become apparent about 1940. 

The results of delayed or omitted 
medical treatment will be felt in the 
next few years. Milder manifesta- 
tions of the disease today are being 
treated by self medication or are be- 
ing borne without relief. Competent 
aid is not enlisted until disaster is 
imminent. Surgery which ought to 
be done is not being done. What the 
surgeons call operations of choice, 
that is, those performed when the 
patient is in the most favorable con- 
dition, are rare. Operations today 
are usually emergencies that can no 
longer be postponed. Needless to say, 
the surgical risks under such circum- 
stances are greatly increased and the 
mortality rate from appendicitis, gall 
bladder disease, cancer and rupture, 
may logically be expected to increase. 

It is not wise to be too optimistic 
about the effect of business adversity 
upon the public health. There may be 
a few immediate benefits, more ap- 
parent than real, but, in the long run 
no condition of prolonged depression 
and anxiety can be of benefit to the 
public health. 


The immediate future 


Pessimism however, is out of place 
because it supposes that nothing can 
be done to remedy unfavorable condi- 
tions. We should be thankful that 
we know to what cause we can ascribe 
future ills. And we can see to it 
that its effects are minimized. We 
are facing two problems. The first 
one is concerned with the return of 
financial prosperity—and I have no 
solution to offer—and the other one, 
the solution of which is no mystery, 
is to try and counteract the effects of 
malnutrition on our children and to 
provide adequate medical and dental 


care. 


There should be no relaxation of 
efforts to maintain at this time, ade- 
quate nutrition, particularly for the 
children of the poor and as Kiwanians 
you should take part in this community 
service with renewed effort and zeal. 

A third problem, more social than 
medical, is the maintenance of mental 
hygiene among those who are the 
victims of privations. Unemployment 
and the loss of economic security are 
already revealing destructive influ- 
ences in our mental hygiene. Suicides 
are all too common. Men whose hon- 
esty and business integrity have been 
of the highest, are now to be seen 
discouraged and disgruntled, giving 
up the fight without much of an effort 
and attempting to default and to cheat 
their creditors. And I am told that 
from a purely social point of view the 
depression has brought about a de- 
cided increase in the understanding 
of human relationships. Divorces are 
less frequent, the family and home 
ties are again exerting their influences, 
and the interest in church and religion 
is increasing, which is a step towards 
the improvement of whatever condi- 
tions the future has to offer. 

The progress of medical science it- 
self will probably be stimulated by 
the economic depression. While ex- 
pensive research work and experimen- 
tation has had to be discontinued, 
many doctors because of slack busi- 
ness now have the time to devote to 
their own experiments which they 
have been trying to do for years. As 
a result many more minds are actively 
engaged in reasearch and the worth- 
while contributions to our knowledge 
will be greater. 





The Los Angeles 


Convencation 
(From page 199) 


on to mountains covered with stately 
pines, cedar and manzanita. With so 
many factors it was inevitable that 
Southern California should attract 
many followers of this invigorating 
and healthful sport. 

The ideal conditions for yachting 
in Southern California waters attract 
owners of both sail and power boats. 
Many picturesque coves and bays in 
the islands off shore, Catalina, the 
Santa Barbara group, San Clemente 
and others are appealing for short or 
long stay anchorage. 

Southern California has a number 
of lovely summer resort cities from 
which to choose, including metropoli- 
tan Los Angeles with its adjacent 
Hollywood and Beverly Hills, Santa 
Barbara with its 1omantic Spanish- 
California atmosphere, Long Beach, 
Santa Monica and San Diego. 
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With Los Angeles as your head- 
quarters you may motor to sunny 
beaches; “do” Hollywood; visit Riv- 
erside and the Orange Groves; motor 
to Pasadena, foremost among the 
country’s residential cities. 

An illustrated guide book for your 
Southern California vacation prepar- 
ed by the All-Year Club of Southern 
California, Ltd., is a “real personal 
conductor” and will be mailed free- 
of-charge in answer to written re- 
quests to the club’s headquarters, 
1151 South Broadway, Los Angeles. 


This itinerary describes the high- 
lights of a vacation trip in the South- 
land and gives a comprehensive cost 
schedule for sight-seeing trips, hotels, 
meals, etc. while here. 





Hollywood—Movie 
World Capital 
(From page 218) 


begins and ends at the typewriter of 
a hack publicity man.) 

Ask a producer “Why the risque 
picture?” The invariable answer is, 
“Help us in our present strenuous en- 
deavor to build up the demand for the 
other kind of picture.” The point is 
made that the industry must serve the 
public demand, and the public demand 
is what it is. We like to point out, 
however, and in justice let it be said, 
that the producer admits rather en- 
thusiastically that every “big gate 
picture” in the last several years owes 
its success to its genuine dramatic 
qualities and production excellence. 

It is a great game. I am afraid we 
Californians don’t appreciate it. We 
are apt to excuse ourselves with the 
statement that since the advent of the 
sound picture, production studios have 
been compelled to slow down on let- 
ting us stroll through their studios and 
watch them at work. Furthermore, en- 
largement and improvement of studio 
facilities have tended to keep the in- 
dustry indoors instead of on our public 
streets and countrysides. The sand 
dunes along the coast near El Segundo 
still serve for African desert scenes; 
the bays of Catalina and San Cle- 
mente Islands (ofttimes with the shore 
lined with propped up palm trees) 
still serve for the waters of any of 
the wide seas, especially of late for 
those boasting the South Sea Islands. 

Our pine forests around Lake Ar- 
rowhead (two hours distant from 
Hollywood) serve in summer as locale 
for the habitat of the Canadian 
Mounted Police and in winter for 
scenes as widely scatteied as Hudson 
Bay, Labrador, the Alps or the 
snowy waste lands of Siberia. 
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The Seven Sisters 

The Kiwanis Club of West Point, Vir- 
ginia, presented a most unusual Kiwanis 
Education meeting last January with a 
presentation of the Kiwanis objectives per- 
sonified by the Plaiedes, or the “Seven 
Sisters,” a presentation written by Dr. 
Malcolm H. Harris. 

The seven stars, Alcyone, Asterope, 
Taygeta, Celaeno, Myrope, Maia, and 
Electra were personified, each character 
appearing before the club with a large 
silver star around her neck personified the 
Kiwanis objects which as the years roll by, 
with the summer heat and the winter 
snow, shine until their luster shall be like 
the light of the sun to our fellow mortals. 

According to mythology the Plaiedes 
were daughters of the giant Atlas, who 
held up the earth on his ponderous shoul- 
ders and were nymphs in the train of 
Diana, the goddess of the chase and a 
mighty huntress. 

Each star had her piece to say, stating 
what she represented, in terms of idealism 
and in terms of some specific Kiwanis ob- 
jective. 

This presentation, the personifying of 
Kiwanis objectives, in their idealistic 
meanings can be quickly arranged by any 
club, and judging by the success at West 
Point, Virginia, would have equal success 
elsewhere. Full details can be secured from 
that club or International Headquarters. 





A Working Program of 
Vocational Guidance at 
Lewistown, Montana 

(From page 205) 
nature, parents did not have reading 
access to this much needed informa- 
tion. The members of the club indi- 
vidually contributed to a fund to buy 
vocational monographs and books for 
the city library. The club also appro- 
priated money from the treasury to 
add to this fund. Now parents as 
well as children can go to the city 
library during their leisure time to 
read about vocations in which they 
are interested. 

Members of the club are writing 
papers on the vocations they are in- 
terested in for publication in a paper 
which daily covers not only the city 
but also most of central Montana. 
This material should be of value 
especially to boys and girls in rural 
sections who have access only to 
meager vocational guidance material. 
These papers will be presented to the 
city library to be added to the other 
information already mentioned. 

The club will publish a bibliography 
of material in the city library to be 
placed on the bulletin boards of the 
schools throughout the city so that 
children will have ready reference to 
material they wish to study. 

The club is coéperating with the 


school in every way that it can by 
putting on assemblies and otherwise 
showing that Kiwanis stands ready 
to serve its community. 

In conclusion, it might be said that 
this program has kept the club, the 
individual members and the vocational 
guidance committee busy in promoting 
at least one activity of Kiwanis Inter- 
national. Forward Kiwanis! 





ROE FULKERSON DAY AT 
HOLLYWOOD, FLORIDA 


ETTERS of felicitation and tokens of 
‘i appreciation from every state in the 
United States and every province in Can- 
ada flooded into Roe Fulkerson on April 3, 
the day set aside by the Kiwanis Club of 
Hollywood, Florida, as a tribute to the 
popular editorial writer of The Kiwanis 
Magazine. 

Roe and Ann have made Hollywood 
their home for the past few months. Hav- 
ing become saturated with the perfume 
of orange blossoms and the taste of tropi- 
cal fruits, to say nothing of the sun- 
bathing on the sands and the swimming 
in the warm gulf stream, not to mention 
the multitude of fish, Roe and Ann be- 
came residents and contributed much dur- 
ing their stay to not only Hollywood but 
the entire county and the southeastern 
portion of Florida. 

They had a great thrill in opening the 
many packages given, tributes from sec- 
tions all over Kiwanis International. It 
was an experience which comes once in 
a lifetime to a man who has myriads of 
friends throughout the land. 

The day was also set aside as Ft. 
Lauderdale day in Hollywood’s inter-club 
program of the Circle of Cities. After 
the meeting Chairman C. P. Hammerstein 
led the group to the beautiful Hollywood 
City Hall where the Ft. Lauderdale Royal 
Palm tree was dedicated. Roe dedicated 
the tree and to his great surprise Presi- 
dent William Michel of the Hollywood 
club then requested all to gather around 
the adjoining Royal Palm, where he an- 
nounced the dedication of this growing 
memorial to Roe. As Kiwanian Hammer- 
stein writes, “So ended a joyous and 
happy day for one who has made so many 
men and women happy by such great 
addresses as his ‘Star Dust’, ‘Keynoting’, 
‘Something for Nothing’ and ‘The Quest 
Eternal’, to say nothing of the enjoyment 
received monthly from his good editorials 
and his always interesting ‘Personal Page’ 
in The Kiwanis Magazine.” 

“Never before in my life”, said Roe, 
“have I been so humble and happy. Never 
before have we realized the wealth of 
friends and how much they enjoyed our 
work. Never before have we owed any- 
one a letter but it looks as though we 
shall be answering letters and sending 
out notes of thanks for the next year in 
order to acknowledge all of the expres- 
sions of appreciation received on_ this 
day in Hollywood. Ann and I thank you 
from the bottom of our hearts.” 
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If we were in 


Hawait Tonight 


F WE were in Hawaii tonight, look- 
| ing from the balcony of our room, 
across the ruffling top of a kukui tree 

erhaps... Looking across the bay the 
likes of cars streak through the dark- 
ening green of Diamond Head. Surf 
puffs whice, out by che coral reefs... 

We would have dinner near the sea, 
in that cafe under a banyan tree. There 
would be papaia, and pineapple cut 
long. There would be our 
friends we met on the boat. 
Girlscomingin radiane.Sun- 
bronzed skin. ..evenin 
dresses. . . necklaces of aa : 
flower leis—gardenias, per- 
haps. And there would be 
native music and the unend- 
ing murmur of the tropic sea... the 
lighe stir of coco palms... 


We'd learn... 


Thac there are modern steamers and 

assenger airplanes to take us from 

onolulu to the interesting, exciting 
isles of Kauai... Maui. .and Hawaii. 
(Comfortable touring cars with 
driver-guides to escort us over the hun- 
dreds of miles of billboardless high- 
ways on these islands. ((‘‘Air— 76°; 
Water—78°” is a typical July reading 
on the Waikiki Surf bulletin board. 
(Travelers came from 33 states and 
11 foreign countries to attend the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii 1932 summer ses- 
sion. (There are 91,280 pupils in Ha- 
waii’s 255 public and private schools, 


$220 Roundtrip—First Class 

Spacious Cabin Class accommodations, 
$150 roundtrip. See your travel agent. 
HAWAII! TOURIST BUREAU 
(HONOLULU, HAWAII, U.S.A.) 
1519-A Russ Building 
SAN FRANCISCO 
The Hawaii Tourist Bureau 
will, upon request, mail you 
FREE, authoritative informa- 
tion about the Islands. For a 


special booklet on Hawaii, 
with picture maps, send 10f. 
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Magic Yellowstone 


“‘Most-for-the-Money” Vacation 


This year, more than ever, Yellowstone 
is the “‘most-for-the-money” vacation. 
Rail fares are the lowest ever and 
Pullman rates have been reduced. 


Include Yellowstone in your 
Los Angeles Convention 
plens. For full information 
address E. E. Nelson, 184 
Northern Pacific Railway, 
St. Paul, Minn. 







Route of the 
North 
Coast 
Limited 


« «RAISE BULLFROGS » » 
A NEW, UNCROWDED INDUSTRY! Unlimited Market. 
Unlimited Income. Investigate its possibilities. Send 


for our valuable (Free) book ‘‘Fortune in Bullfrogs.” 
American Bullfrog industries. (190). Fremont, Ohio. 
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| When making plans for ad- 
vertising use a magazine you 
know about. 
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So 


Kiwanians! 

If you and your families are go- 
ing to attend the Century of 
Progress Exposition in Chicago, 
detach and mail in this coupon: y 





See article on page 206 
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Kiwanians Are Honored 


The April issue carried a list of 


Kiwanians elected to public office in 
a number of districts. A continuation 
of that list follows: 


NEW YORK 


Lawrence, Ellsworth C.—Supreme Court 
Justice, 4th Judicial District 

McCarthy, Dr. Flurence W.—County 
Coroner 

Perkins, Dr. R. G.—President, 4th Dis- 
trict Branch of New York State 
Medical Society 

Rider, Darrel W.— Superintendent, 
Northern New York School for the 
Deaf 

Selkirk, Floyd R.—County Commissioner 
of Welfare 

Shields, William J.—Member, State 
Commission on Agriculture and Mar- 
kets 

Wilcox, Fredus H.—District Superin- 
tendent of Schools, 3rd Supervisory 
District, Franklin County 


Malone 


Olean 


Greenawalt, William C.—Vice-President, 
Western District of New York State 
Teachers’ Association 


Oneonta 


Bull, Emerson H.—City Commissioner 
of Streets 

Cheshro, Byron H.—City Commissioner 
of Charity 

Close, Sheldon H.—Surrogate 

Gibbs, George L.—Civil Service Com- 
missioner 

Grant, Donald H.—District Attorney, 
Otsego County 

Huntington, Frank C.—City Judge 

Jackson, Julian B.—City Attorney 

Kilkenny, Dennis J.—County Attorney 

Nye, Horace B.—Supervisor 


Rome 


Abbott, Walter W.—New York State 
Assembly 

Page, Joseph A.—Assistant District 
Attorney, Oneida County 








OHIO 
Findlay 


Capell, Paul R.—Probate Judge 


Wooster 

Batchelor, Harold W.—Bacteriologist, 
Ohio Agriculture Experiment Station 

Bethke, Roland M.—Director of Animal 
Husbandry, Ohio Agriculture Experi- 
ment Station 

Critchfield, Lyman R., Jr.—Prosecuting 
Attorney, Wayne County 

Karr, J. Ross—Loan Inspector, Woos- 
ter Regional Agricultural Credit Cor- 
poration 

McSweeney, John—Director of Public 
Welfare, State of Ohio 

Mougey, Walter J.—Common Pleas 
Judge, Wayne County 

Redick, Fred C.—Postmaster 

Swinehart, Parvin F.—Wayne County 
Commissioner 


ONTARIO-QUEBEC-MARITIME 


Galt, Ontario 
Arnold, Alan—Alderman 
Dixon, W. A.—Alderman 
Hancock, G.—Public Utilities Commis- 


sion 

Hawke, H. O.—Public Utilities Com- 
mission 

McCormick, W.—Public Utilities Com- 
mission 


McKay, W. S.—Alderman 

Wilkinson, W. W.—Alderman 

Willard, A. E.—Public Utilities Com- 
mission 

Willard, J. M.—Mayor and Public Util! 
ties Commission 


Orillia, Ontario 
George, Cecil—Deputy-Reeveship 


Oshawa, Ontario 
Parkhill, Albert J.—City Alderman 


Owen Sound, Ontario 
Atkey, George—City Council 
Thomson, Walden—Mayor 


PACIFIC-NORTHWEST 


Albany, Oregon 
Nutting, Fred P.—Recorder ard Police 
Judge 
Olliver, Victor—City Attorney 
Rowlee, Howard—Councilman 
Wieder, Charles—Councilman 


llwaco-Long Beach, Washington 
Christainson, Harry—State Representa- 
tive, Pacific County 
Olympia, Washington 
Clem, Frank—Postmaster 
Cochrane, Louis—Justice of Peace 
Cushman, Frank—Chief of Police 
Dufault, Chas. L.—City Commissioner 
Duncan, Wm.—dAssistant State Land 
Commissioner 
Manier, Wm.—City Commissioner 
Miller, Dr. Ned—State Industrial Phy- 
sician 
Richards, Tom—County Commissioner 
and Mayor of Tenino 
Riesenweber, Frank—Assistant Post- 
master 
Showalter, Dr. N. D.—State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction 
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Steele, E. N.—State Senator and Mayor 

Stocking, Fred W.—Port Commissioner 

Van Eaton, H. D.—State Purchasing 
Agent 

Watson, Charles F.—City Clerk 

Wilson, J. M—Judge of Superior Court 


Ontario, Oregon 
Aiken, George K.—Mayor 
Blackaby, Earl—City Treasurer 
Castleman, O. M.—City Council 
Regan, S. A.—City Council 
Staples, V. B.—State Representative 
Weese, W. J.—City Council 


Pendleton, Oregon 

Allen, Jack E.—Mayor 

Casteel, Elbert E.—County Clerk, Uma- 
tilla County 

Mann, L. L.—Member of Senate, Oregon 
State Legislature 

Sweek, Calvin L.—Circuit Judge, 6th 
Judicial District 


Salem, Oregon 

Barrick, Dr. L. E.—Coroner, Marion 
County 

Mott, James 
District 

Paulus, Otto K.—Oregon Legislature 

Van Winkle, I. H.—Attorney General 
of Oregon 

McKay, Douglas—Mayor 

Rand, John L.—Member, Oregon Su- 
preme Court 

Belt, Harry H.—Member, Oregon Su- 
preme Court 


The Dalles, Oregon 
Chrisman, Levi—State Representative, 
Oregon Legislature 
Thompson, F. F.—Mayor 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Clarion 
Rimer, Harry M.—Judge, Clarion 
County 
Snyder, Roll L.—Trustee, State Teach- 
ers’ College 
Harrisburg 
Rice, Paul B.—Representative in Gen- 
eral Assembly 
Shreiner, Roy W.—Representative in 
General Assembly 
Oil City 
Ramsey, N. L.—County Director, State 
Emergency Relief 


Pittston 
Jones, William T.—Commander, Stark 
Post, American Legion 
Moffitt, James J.—President, Greater 
Pittston Chamber of Commerce 


Shamokin 
Armstrong, Wm. K.—Member, State 
Executive Committee for Distribution 
of Talbot Relief Fund 
Reitz, H. Elwood—Member, State Ex- 
ecutive Committee for Distribution 
of Talbot Relief Fund 
Stroudsburg 
Rhodes, Chester H.—State Legislature, 
Monroe County 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Barney, Armin—Chamber of Commerce 
Board of Control 

Campbell, William— Third Chieftain, 
Caledonian Society, organization of 
Scottsmen 


W.—Congressman, Ist 


Cotten, Frank, Jr.—Secretary, Colorado 
Association of Insurance Agents 

Crissey, Arthur—Second Vice-President, 
Winter Night Club 

Foard, Roy W.—Assistant Chairman, 
Community Chest 

Law, Russell—President, National Se- 
lected Morticians 

MacDonald, Harry—President, Commu- 
nity Chest for 1933 

Marker, W. F.—Chamber of Commerce 
Board of Control 

McFarland, S.—President, Isaak Wal- 
ton League for 1933 

Nicholson, Will—President, Chamber of 
Commerce 

Padgett, Floyd—Chamber of Commerce 
Board of Control 

Postlethwaite, W. W.—President, Win- 
ter Night Club 

Sprenger, R.T.—Chamber of Commerce 
Board of Control 

St. Clair, Truman—Committee on Archi- 
tecture of the Beaux Arts Institute 
of Design 

Stewart, Ben— Eminent Commander 
Pikes Peak Commandery No. 6, 
Knights-Templar; also Treasurer of 
Zabud Council No. 8, R. & S. Masters 

Van Lopik, A. W.—Chamber of Com- 
merce Board of Control 

Williams, O. M.—Member, Central Wel- 
fare Committee of County Council 


SOUTHWEST 


Raton, New Mexico 
Thaxton, John Q.—State Senator 


TEXAS-OKLAHOMA 


Alva, Oklahoma 
Ames, Dr. H. B.—President, City Provi- 
dent Society 


Amarillo, Texas 
Martin, A. B.—Judge, State Court of 
Civil Appeals 
Stanfield, Halmond K.—Representative, 
128 District, State Legislature 


Fort Worth, Texas 
Culver, Frank P., Jr.—Judge, 17th Dis- 
trict Court 


Lanham, Fritz G.—Congressman for 
State 
Lattimore, Hal S.—Associate Justice, 


2nd Court of Civil Appeals 
Morris, Walter L.—Judge, 67th Dis- 
trict Court 


Hollis, Oklahoma 
Adams, Erby—County Treasurer 
Tucker, Quantrell— County Superin- 
tendent 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

Anderson, J. Steve—President, Central 
Area of Boy Scouts of Oklahoma 

Blinn, C. J.—Mayor 

Brewer, Mark. B.—Chairman, 
Traffic Commission 

Fentress, S. E.—Chairman, City Plan- 
ning Commission 

Fezler, Day—Member, School Board 

Flesher, Dr. W. E.—President, Inter- 
national Orthodontist Society 

Goff, George—Chief, Fire Department 

Hatfield, H. G.—Chairman, Education 
Committee, Chamber of Commerce 

Perez-Abreu, Luis—Mexican Consul 

Stearley, George—Business Manager, 
Oklahoma City School System 


City 
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‘fornia 
alif Caine 


the great daylight 
scenic route 













ot 


| Royal Gorge 


Most magnificent mountain 
scenery reached by train... 
romance, inspirational moun- 
tain beauty! All directly along 
this amazing right-of-way to 
California. 


Westward via Denver, Pikes Peak, 
Colorado Springs. Up through 
the Royal Gorge, Eagle River 
Canyon, the mighty Canyon of 


the Colorado... Salt Lake City. 





J. L. HOHL, Ass’t Traffic Mer. 
D. & R. G. W. Railroad 
105 West Adams St. 
Chicago, Ill. 














S. J. OWENS 
General Agent 
Burlington Route 
179 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Il. 
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-!|Good Laughs 
—worth their weight 
in GOLD today! In 
this book you'll find 


2,000 JOKES 
Arranged by Subject 








LL MORE 
TOASTS 





STI LL Salesmen, speakers, roast- 
masters, ad men, — this 
MORE book of up-to-date hu- 
mor will pay for itself 
TOASTS many times over. 
505 pages, cloth 

bound. Price $1.80. Order from H. W. 
WILSON CO., 950 Un.versity Avenue, New York. 








The EMERSON Hotel 
BALTIMORE 
Kiwanis Headquarters 









Kimanis Supplies 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Write for Catalog “E” 


THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., ine. 
500 W. Adams St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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PATENTS 


Kiwanian—Wm. H. Pattison of 
PATTISON, WRIGHT & PATTISON 
918 F St., Washington, D. C. Many years’ 

practice U. S. Courts and Patent Office 


























UTAH-IDAHO 
Price, Utah 


Gease, Walter C.—County Attorney 


WESTERN CANADA 


Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 
Bowman, Aden—Member, High School 
and Public School Board 
Doyle, W. B.—Member, High School 
and Public School Board 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Hannibal, Frank—President, Winnipeg 
Caterers’ Association 
Kennedy, W. A.—President, Manitoba 
Schools Rugby Association 
Webb, Ralph—Mayor 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Saint Marys 
Fleming, Dan B.—State Senate, 
Senatorial District 


WISCONSIN-UPPER 
MICHIGAN 


Boscobel, Wisconsin 
Lewis, H. A.—District Attorney, Grant 
County 
Neillsville, Wisconsin 
Rush, W. J.—State Senate 


8rd 





Curing Depression Permanently 

This is the subject of a book by Mr. H. 
Reymond, which developed the argument 
that there is only one channel by which 
depression can be permanently cured— 
a channel that has some difficulty but 
which is not impassable—the channel of 
sound monetary reform. The argument 
the author presents is very much in line 
with the argument submitted by Mr.Nor- 
man Lombard in his article, “Future Mon- 
ey?”, published in the April issue of The 
Kiwanis Magazine, to the effect that a 
gold standard is not necessary but that 
the important thing is to stabilize the pur- 
chasing power of money as a key to a per- 
manent cure. 

-~o 

“Kiwanis is not a cloak to put on and 
off at each meeting. It is a life to be led 
daily in conformity to high ideals and in 
service for human welfare and community 
betterment.”—Bulletin, Kiwanis. Club of 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


Corrections 


In preparing the map of all the clubs 
in Los Angeles County, prepared by the 
Los Angeles Convention Publicity Com- 
mittee, the name and location of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Canoga Park—Reseda, was 
inadvertently omitted. This club is one 
of the clubs in metropolitan Los Angeles. 

It should also be mentioned that the 
full name of the club shown at Saugus is 
Newhall-Saugus, and Hynes is Hynes- 
Clearwater-Hollydale. 

err 

The name of Kiwanian C. C. Jacobs 
should have been given in the March issue 
of the Magazine as retiring secretary of 
the McMinnville, Oregon, Kiwanis club 
after having served seven years in that 
capacity instead of Paul Laartz, who is 
the new secretary. Kiwanian Jacobs has 
not missed a meeting in over eight years. 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


In 
MEMORIAM 














Lieutenant-Governor Harry W. Mc- 
Ardle of the Minnesota-Dakotas District 
and a charter member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Fargo, North Dakota, died 
April 8. 

During the entire twelve years of his 
membership he maintained a one hundred 
per cent attendance even during his recent 
illness when the club membership took the 
meeting to .the hospital so that his record 
might be perfect. He also attended all 
International conventions and missed only 
one district convention. 

Governor William Marks Wemett has 
appointed Charles W. Whittlesey of Fargo, 
North Dakota, a past lieutenant governor, 
to fill out Mr. McArdle’s term of office. 


+ 


Charles J. Mitchell, a member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Eureka, Illinois, a lieu- 
tenant-governor of the [Illinois-Eastern 
Iowa District in 1980 and 1931, died on 
March 21, after being ill since early De- 
cember. 


+ 


Willard W. Andrews, a member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Albany, New York, who 
served as president of the club in 1927, 
and as lieutenant-governor in 1931 of the 
New York District, died March 16. 


Salut D'Amour 


Each morn ere I pass ’round the corner 
Of the street where our modest home 
stands, 
I turn for a glimpse at a window 
And a wave from a loved group of 
hands. 


Good-byes have been said at the threshold, 
And a kiss pressed on each darling face, 
When four little forms go a-running 
As they scamper to each wonted place. 


The four little palms I distinguish, 

Then I look for the hand just above— 
I know it is her benediction 

As I answer that last wave of love. 


There’s naught in the day’s undertakings 
Which the thrill of that wave cannot 
meet, 
I sense, as I pass from their vision 
And proceed, with a smile, down the 
street. 


For what can efface the contentment 
From a heart made so happy each 
morn, 

Or who will e’er fail of achievement 
When those hands that he loves wave 
him on?—SrepHen H. Manoney, 
Immediate Past President, 
Kiwanis Club of Cambridge, 

Mass. 
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Custom Eights .. 
Custom Twelves . $1295 to $1495 


More Than a Year’s Use in the 
Hands of Auburn Owners PROVES 


Dual Ratio 


“The Greatest Improvement in Modern Motor Cars” 


OO eter lecc ane tohatiiceletelettcstet 
provement is not what the manu- 
facturer or the dealer’s salesmen 
claim for it — but what the car 
equipped with it DOES, in the 
av tete the) mehuselsame cemdetenselstucs tte 
co) a ane) adatoms tetelthicnmmelenrlehetelease 
ment has ever met with such en- 
thusiastic praise as Auburn owners every- 
where are giving Dual-Ratio. From all 
ee backeyagatcreelttaleawmcatelttrtetetfelgatitolttae! 
owners have written us, or told our 
dealers, that Dual-Ratio is giving them a 
smoothness of operation never before 
ebucr teste melemelthtaea atele-lelelelicse as eide 
liar tehmetukubetaectettts 
Economy! You can easily verify the tre- 
mendous difference Dual-Ratio makes. 
Sta lcwet) Wattleltieemehisatoeetem iol am siulee 
ity what they think about Dual-Ratio. 


plus amazing 





Second: Drive a new Custom or 
Salon Model Eight or Twelve 
Cylinder Auburn. Get behind the 
wheel, and try Dual-Ratio for 
yourself! Turn the lever on the 
betieautbests alam octets Gn come Rohv ame lator 
and you get away ahead of other 
cars in traffic (or climb hills) 
without engine strain. When you come 
to straightaways, you do not need to 
needlessly race the engine as in other 
cars. Simply, turn the Dual-Ratio lever 
to High and you can drive 60-miles- 
an-hour, with only 40-mile-an-hour 
Setedbatemseceluatate metro mueletitteteleceere wale 
car races, but the engine LOAFS. If 
you pay $895 or more for an automo- 
bile, you are entitled to the amazing 
economy advan- 


Dual-Ratio. 


performance and 
tages possible only with 


SALON—Phaeton Sedan—12 Cylinders—160 Horse Power 
133-inch Wheelbase—$1845, f. 0. b. factory 


PNT AN AN 


Powered by Lycoming 


$895 to $1095 


Salon Eights . . $1195 to $1345 
Salon Twelves . $1695 to $1845 


All prices f. 0. b. factory: 


AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, AUBURN, INDIANA. Division of Cord Corporation 





Prices subject to change without notice 


REDUCE WAISTLINE 


BETTER HEALTH 
e 


No Dieting—No Exercise—No Drugs. Results 
Guaranteed—or Not a Penny’s Cost to You. 


BETTER APPEARANCE 








won 
If you are sincere in your desire to take inches off your waist measurement and 
pounds off your weight you won't hesitate to accept the opportunity we now 
ffer you. If excess fat meant only an unattractive appearance one could 
perhaps afford to take the matter lightly. But every thinking man knows that 
excess fat is an actual menace to health. Constipation, lassitude, that “fagged- 
out feeling after the slightest exertion, shortness of breath, sluggish circulation 
ind many kindred ills—are all too often directly traceable to overweight. To 
close your eyes to the seriousness of such a condition is bad enough. To ignore 
a sure and simple means of correcting it is worse. 

a) 


Make This Test 


We want an opportunity to prove to 
you that Director will accomplish won- 
ders in reducing your weight and 
waist measurement. So we ask permis- 
sion to send you a Director for one 
week's free trial. Note how this re- 
markable belt pro- 
duces an instant im- 
provement in your ap- 
pearance the moment 
you put it on. Note 
how much better your 
clothes fit and look 
without a heavy waist- 





Don't continue to 
look this way 


line to pull them out 
of shape. See how 
naturally and comfortably you attain 
a more erect carriage and enjoy a new 
feeling of ease and comfort and light- 
ness when the overworked abdominal 
muscles are properly supported. 


Fat Disappears 

You'll enjoy the big improvement 
in your appearance that Director gives 
you. You'll enjoy the new feeling of 
renewed life and vitality it brings. But 
best of all you'll enjoy the knowledge 
that excess fat is surely disappearing 
every moment your Director is on. 
Temporary relief is one thing. A per- 
manent reduction of fat and waist 
measurement is another. Director gives 
you both. For Director actually dis- 
solves excess fat away. 


How Director Works 


With every movement of your body 
Director applies a firm but gentle pres- 
sure on the abdominal fat. Every time 
you take a step—every time you stand 


or sit down—every time you bend or 
twist or lean over—Director massages 


fat away. This con- 
tinued kneading mo- 
tion during all your 


and permanently dis- 
solves excess fatty de- 
Within a few 


months— 





posits. 
weeks or 
(the time required de- 
pending on the extent 
to which you are now overburdened 
with fat)—Director has accomplished 
a permanent reduction in a natural way 
without the slightest effort on your 
part. The strain and tension of excess 
fat on abdominal muscles is gone. 


The “Director” will 
give you a waistline 
like this 


Improve Your Appearance 
Restore Your Vigor 


“I received my belt last Monday,” writes 
S. L. Brown, Trenton, N. J. “I feel 15 years 
younger; no more tired and bloated feel- 
ings after meals.” 

Director puts snap in your step, helps to 
relieve “shortness of breath,” restores your 
vigor. You look and feel years younger 
the moment you start to wear a Director. 


Break Constipation Habit 


“I was 44 inches around the waist—now 
down to 37'%2—feel better—constipation 
gone—and know the 
















waking hours quickly 


REDUCE 


to 6 Inches 


' .. without drugs 


. without dieting 


..or Your Money 
Refunded.... 





“In my opinion your Director Belt 
is a very good supporter; very com- 
fortable to wear and helps to reduce 
the waistline a good deal. Would 
recommend it to anyone with a fatty 


abdomen.” (Signed) Dr. E. H. Nelson 
TRIAL OFFER 


We have tried to give you some idea 
of what Director is and how it is 
guaranteed to reduce excess fat. But 
nothing we can say will be half so 
convincing as an actual test. So we 
invite a test on this basis: Use the 
coupon and send today for trial offer 
and directions for measuring. Wear 
Director for one week. Then, if you 
don’t agree with each and every state- 
ment we have made herein, simply re- 
turn the belt and we will refund your 
money promptly and the trial won’t 
cost you a penny. We can think of 
no more fair or liberal offer than 
this. In fairness to yourself please 
make this test. Fill in and mail the 
coupon now. 


belt has added years to [7 ™ ™ = ™ ™ Mail Coupon Now! -="="-7] 


my life.” D. W. Bilder- 
back, Wichita, Kans. 

Loose, fallen abdom- | 
inal muscles go back 

where they belong. The I 
gentle changing action 

of Director I 

' 

[ 


LANDON & WARNER 

360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation on my part please 
of your trial offer, instructions for 


a 
send me details I 
measuring, doctors’ endorsements and letters from users. ] 


Dept. K-62 


F Dir increases ‘ ion 
elimination and regular- 
ity in a normal way Street 
without the use of 
harsh, irritating cathar- City State 
tics. — a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ce os 

















